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F as regards public affairs it is possible to face 1929 
with some small modicum of hope, it is because 
the most inefficient and much the laziest Govern- 

ment that Great Britain has ever possessed in modern 
times will be obliged in the course of the coming year 
to submit its record and its claims to the verdict of the 
electorate. In the present situation we may be thankful 
that we have a Quinquennial Act, instead of a Sep- 
tennial. Recent experience, indeed, would seem to 
suggest that it would be safer to have Triennial Par- 
laments. There is scarcely a single office-holder in 
the presegt administration whose removal from office 
—in favour of Tom, Dick, or Harry—is not likely to be 
of definite advantage to the public welfare. The 
desirability of a change at the Foreign Office is perhaps 
the most obvious of all. Sir Austen Chamberlain, having 
achieved a triumph at Locarno four years ago, has ever 
since been doing almost all he could do to neutralise, 
if not actually to destroy, the whole spirit and value of 
that settlement. It would, perhaps, hardly be fair to 
describe him as being now more French than the French, 
but certainly he has for a long time been as unrepresen- 
tative of English public opinion as he is popular in 
Paris, and his attitude has seriously delayed that liquida- 
tion of the Franco-German problem which all the world 
is so anxious to see. Perhaps in six months or so he 
will be in the retirement that he has earned. That is 
one of the brightest of the possibilities of 1929. 


* * * 


The publication of the annual report of the Agent- 
General for Reparations has produced a storm of 
indignation and abuse in Germany. There is little 


reason for sympathy, however, with these concerted 
protests. In accusing Mr. Parker Gilbert of ignorance 
and exaggerated optimism, and even of worse things, 
the German press seems to forget two facts: one, that 
hitherto the Agent-General’s summaries of Germany’s 
economic position have proved remarkably accurate 
and, two, that his forecast of Germany’s ability to pay 
coincides with the views of nearly all foreign observers; 
including many who strongly disapprove of the present 
Anglo-French policy towards Germany, but who are 
nevertheless constrained to admit that there is at least 
as much economic prosperity in Germany to-day as 
there is in any other European country. Admittedly, 
the report is published at an unfortunate moment from 
the German point of view, and we trust that the British 
Government will see to it that it does not become an 
instrument for blackmail in the hands of the French. 
It is possible, too, that Mr. Parker Gilbert does not give 
sufficient consideration to the German contention that 
reparation payments have been effected largely with 
borrowed money. There is, however, one point which 
should be made very clear to the German people. 
Until there is some alteration in America’s attitude 
towards war-debts, Europe has to pay for the extrava- 
gant folly of blowing up the accumulated capital of 
years into the air. It is an unpleasant burden—in 
many ways a heavier burden for us than for Germany— 
but it has to be borne by all the European belligerents ; 


and in protesting against Mr. Gilbert’s belief in 
their ability to bear their share, the Germans 


are really doing themselves no good. They will 
convince no one, and, while adding to the irritation of 
their enemies, they alienate the sympathy of their 
friends. 


* ** * 
Anglo-Chinese circles are fuming over the retirement 
of Mr. Edwardes, the Officiating Inspector-General of 
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Chinese Maritime Customs. His retirement, it is said, 
is really a dismissal, and it means that the Nanking 
Government want to undermine the administration of 
this important service, and to eliminate all foreign 
control. We hope, and believe, that this alarm is 
ill-founded. It has long been known that Mr. Edwardes 
was not persona gratato the Kuomintang, for he was the 
nominee of the previous Inspector-General, Sir Francis 
Aglen, who was accused of taking sides with the North 
in the late civil war. And the man who seems to be 
designed as his successor is not a Chinese, but Mr. Maze, 
the Commissioner of Customs in Shanghai, an experienced 
official popular with the Chinese banking and com- 
mercial community. If he is appointed, there need be 
no fear that the Customs service is going to be wrecked. 
We do not in fact believe that the responsible 
Nationalists want to wreck it; they have learnt a good 
deal of prudence of late, and they are disposed to 
tread delicately among their difficulties. One of those 
difficulties was apparently solved last week, when, after 
long hesitation, Chang Hsueh-liang, the governor of 
Manchuria, ran up the Nationalist flag and accepted 
the principles of the Kuomintang. But though this is 
naturally cause for elation, the Nanking Government 
knows enough about Manchuria to realise that its 
authority there must be, for the present at any rate, 
rather precarious. Chang Hsueh-liang will, we hope, 
be loyal, but he is not likely to submit to too much 
interference from the South. And there are the 
Japanese to be settled with, who are desperately 
interested in Manchuria. 


* ae 2k 


When the American Congress re-assembled on January 
1st for the final stage of the Coolidge Administration, 
Senator Borah was able to announce that he had come 
to an understanding with Senator Hale, chairman of the 
Naval Committee, whereby the Kellogg Pact would 
take precedence of the Cruiser Bill. Mr. Borah accord- 
ingly moved his resolution for the ratification of the 
Pact, which, he says, will not now be delayed. This 
turn of events in Washington was somewhat unex- 
pected, for until the Christmas adjournment the 
chances appeared to be decidedly in favour of a victory 
in the Senate for the great navy party. Indeed, the 
American public was faced with a situation of peculiar 
irony through Senator Borah’s announcement that he 
and his friends were willing to vote for the Cruiser Bill 
if the vote for the Pact could not otherwise be secured. 
In other words, as the opponents of the naval programme 
pointed out, the Treaty for the outlawing of war was 
being used, with the connivance of its own supporters, 
as a means of bringing about the passage of a Navy Bill 
against which there had been a remarkable mobilisation 
of public opinion. The tactical skill of Senator Borah 
has, apparently, enabled the Senate to escape from this 
dilemma. Should the Pact go through as predicted, 
the interest of the ensuing stage will be enhanced, for 
the advocates of the Cruiser Bill, which involves an 
expenditure of not less than 50 millions sterling, will be 
obliged to resume the battle in an altered atmosphere. 
The Kellogg Pact in itself means little, but a vote for 
its ratification cannot be an effective prelude to naval 
building. 


* 3% % 


The good effects of a change of government in Rou- 
mania have not been long in showing themselves, and 
the vexed question of the Hungarian optants, which 
for ten long years has baffled all the legal experts of the 
League of Nations, now seems likely to be settled as a 
result of the direct negotiations which have been pro- 





ceeding for the past few weeks between the Hungarian 
and Roumanian delegations at Abbazia. It is true 
that no definite agreement has been arrived at, but 
both the Roumanian chief delegate and Baron Szterenyj 
the head of the Hungarian delegation, have issued state. 
ments from which it would seem that the principles of 
an accord have been accepted by both sides. The 
Roumanian delegate has already received the thanks 
of his government for his successful work during the 
negotiations, while the final part of Baron Szterenyi’s 
statement, as the declaration of the party which has 
to be satisfied, is worthy of particular attention; 

In the course of our confidential exchange of views we have 
succeeded in achieving almost complete agreement. I feel 
sure that the negotiations which are to be renewed in San Remo 
(after the Christmas holidays) will lead to a final settlement, 

This is entirely satisfactory news. Dr. Maniu has made 
an excellent beginning, and with a little goodwill—a 
quality which the Bratianu regime entirely lacked—he 
has managed to eliminate from the agenda of the League 
of Nations one of the most troublesome problems which 
that much harassed body has ever had to tackle. 


* * a 


The Times annual review of Poor Law relief, which 
appeared on December 28th, is the usual grim index of 
our present discontents. The writer, it is true, takes 
all the comfort he can from the reduction of cost and 
of numbers relieved as compared with the previous 
year, from the heartening economies of Mr. Chamberlain's 
appointed Guardians in West Ham, Chester-le-Street 
and Bedwellty, and from the reforms promised by the 
Local Government Bill. But the reduced figures are 
still appalling. The estimated total expenditure on 
poor relief in England and Wales in 1927-28 is £39} 
millions—£10,000,000 less than in the abnormal year 
1926-27, but only £800,000 less than in 1925-26. The 
total pauper roll at the end of last November was 
1,092,000—a drop of 70,000 as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1927, and an increase of nearly 15,000 as compared 
with October, 1928. As for the achievements of the 
appointed Guardians, our pleasure in them is decidedly 
mitigated by the exposures from Bedwellty, on which 
we comment below. The Minister of Health, in his 
remarks on the general course of relief in 1927-28, 
points out that the improvement, such as it is, is en- 
tirely due to the decrease in the recipients of domiciliary 
relief, and in particular to a number of persons qualifying 
for their old age pensions under the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Pensions Act. That, at least, is a satisfaction. But the 
out-relief of the able-bodied unemployed is still de- 
plorably high. In June last the total was 84,159 (as 
compared with 116,342 a year earlier). More than half 
of these 84,159 had been continuously in receipt of 
relief for a year or more; nearly a fifth for three years 
or more; and over a ninth for four years or more. Mr. 
Chamberlain has not been as successful as he had hoped 
to be in his pressure on Boards of Guardians to refuse 
relief to the unemployed or to grant it only on hard 
conditions. 

2 ** 

Is Mr. Chamberlain really proud of the work of his 
appointed Commissioners? If he is, there will be @ 
good many who will disagree with him, we think, after 
reading the report just issued by Mr. Oliver Harms. 
one of the secretaries of the South Wales Miners 
Federation, of the recent public investigation into the 
affairs of the Bedwellty Union under the Ministers 
nominees. The official report of this investigation hes 
not yet been published; but Mr. Harris, who was 


attached to the committee of inquiry as representing 
the miners, has issued his own, which consists mainly 
The account, which appears 


of a recital of actual cases. 
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to be beyond dispute, is calculated to arouse the indigna- 
tion of most decent-minded people. For example, his 
report includes an account of twenty-seven cases In 
Rhymney, Abertillery, and certain neighbouring places. 
These twenty-seven cases cover 163 persons; and the 
average income per person, including relief, works out 
at 2s. 9d. a week after payment of rent. Among the 
individual instances are some like these: ** husband, 
wife, and eight children under 14. Husband unemployed 
since 1921. Relief, 35s.’ ‘“‘ Husband (tuberculous), 
wife (cripple), one child. Relief, 10s.; State insurance, 
7s. 6d. After paying 7s. 9d. in rent, the family has 
gs. 9d. left on which to live.” In this case the relief 
was cut down by Mr. Chamberlain’s Commissioners from 
$1 to 10s. a week. We should like to think that there is 
some tolerable explanation of cases such as this. 
* * * 

Lord Weir has this week been asserting his belief 
that there is no reason why the present mass of unemploy- 
ment in this country should be allowed to continue. 
We could, he says, if the proper measures were taken, 
both produce more manufactured goods, and produce 
them with greater cheapness and efficiency; and we 
could produce at home, on economic lines, far more 
of our food supply than we do at present. Lord Weir 
recognises that these things will not be done merely by 
asserting their possibility, or by wishing for them. He 
agrees with the view we have long expressed that the 
doing of them demands a sustained national effort, and 
a conscious direction of our available supply of capital 
into the right channels. Among Lord Weir’s proposed 
means of achieving this is ‘‘ safeguarding ’’—the effi- 
cacy of which for any such purpose is, to say the least, 
highly doubtful. But we are in full agreement with 
him that far more extensive use ought to be made of 
the Trade Facilities Acts for attracting capital into 
industries likely to provide productive employment. 
The main significance of Lord Weir’s remarks lies, 
however, not so much in the practical measures which 
he suggests, as in his recognition that the problem of 
reorganising British industry, in order to meet changed 
world conditions, is one that has to be tackled by a big 
constructive national effort. To get that generally 
understood is the first step towards dealing effectively 
with the unemployment problem. 


ok * * 


M. Albert Thomas, the Director of the International 
Labour Organisation, is in very hot water just now 
with the British community in China, which is ex- 
ceedingly angry with him because of his observations 
on Chinese labour conditions during his recent visit to 
Shanghai. M. Thomas made a speech welcoming the 
new Labour Code issued by the Chinese Government, 
and apparently urging that some of the abuses of 
present labour conditions in China would be remedied 
by the removal of extra-territoriality and other excep- 
tional provisions. He is now accused of having allowed 
himself to be put in the pocket of Chinese Labour 
leaders, and of misrepresenting the situation of the 
Chinese worker. It is urged, we believe with truth, 
that conditions are worse in native Chinese factories 
than in those owned by foreign capitalists; but there is 
no evidence that M. Thomas has in any way denied 
this. It is further asserted that the Chinese Govern- 
ment proposes to do nothing to enforce better conditions 
on native employers, but only to use the new Code in 
order to embarrass the foreign capitalist; but of this, 
again, no evidence is produced. It is, of course, evident 
that the enforcement of any Labour Code in China is 

und to be a very difficult business, and that enforce- 
ment is likely to be easier in the big foreign-owned 


factories than in the scattered native establishments. 
Capitalists in China may possibly regard this as a reason 
for not enforcing any code at all; but, humanity apart, 
it is of vital importance to the British manufacturer at 
home that labour standards in the East should be raised, 
and our national interest is clearly with M. Thomas 
rather than with the Shanghai capitalists to whom he 
has given offence. 
* 3% * 


It is becoming ever more clear that the solution of 
the problem of rail and road transport is likely to be 
found mainly along the lines of fusion between the 
competing interests. The agreement, announced this 
week, between the Great Western Railway and the 
‘* National’ omnibus service is a case in point. The 
“National” at present works an extensive group of 
omnibus routes in the South-western counties and the 
G.W.R. has also a number of similar services in the 
area. Under the new arrangement, both are to be 
operated by a new company, in which the G.W.R. and 
the ‘“ National” will have an equal control. This 
seems to be the likely form of development in other 
areas as well. The railways will largely use their newly 
acquired powers to run road services, not in order to 
establish services of their own, but to enter into joint 
working arrangements with existing road transport 
interests. Where municipalities are conducting services 
at, present, similar though somewhat looser arrange- 
ments are likely to be made. On the whole, this is to 
the good; but it will raise problems both of conditions 
for the workers employed and of the interest of the 
travelling public. The logical sequel seems to be the 
extension of the powers of the Railway Rates Tribunal 
to road fares and freight charges, and of the Railway 
Wages Boards, or bodies constituted on similar lines, to 
the wages and conditions of road transport workers. 

* x % 


An Irish correspondent writes: Northern Ireland’s 
de-rating scheme, framed on the British model, is 
certain to create an awkward problem for Free State 
Ministers, who, faced with a heavy Budget deficit, are 
in no position to make concessions that will ease the 
burden of rates for their farmers and manufacturers. 
Financially the condition of the Six Counties is no 
better than that of the Free State, but Lord Craigavon 
has this advantage over Mr. Cosgrave, that the success- 
ful assertion of his claim to maintain social services 
in Northern Ireland on the British level enables him 
to defray expenditure under this head by drawing upon 
Ulster’s contribution to the cost of Imperial services. 
This process has been so skilfully developed that the 
original contribution, which, under the Act of 1920, was 
fixed at £8,000,000, had been whittled down last year 
to £1,400,000, and it is expected that rating relief will 
reduce this amount by at least half a million. Lord 
Craigavon, in fact, has proved himself a better Sinn 
Feiner than Mr. Cosgrave, in that he has not only 
established his political independence but taps the 
British Treasury at will to supply his needs. Fianna 
Fail would like to borrow a leaf from his book, and with 
this object it has launched a campaign for the retention 
in Ireland of the land annuities which, under an agree- 
ment between both Governments, are collected by the 
Free State and remitted to the British Treasury for the 
repayment of holders of Land Stock. Though the new 
crusade has been denounced as rankly dishonest by 
the Catholic Bishop of Killaloe, and the Minister for 
Agriculture declared the other day that a refusal to pay 
the annuities would “finish the Free State,” the 
movement is finding support in the rural districts ; for 
Mr. Hogan, in the same speech, announced that this 
would be the main issue in the next General Election. 
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1928 AND 1929 


HE year which has just ended has not been notable, 
in Great Britain, for any single outstanding event. 
Its record, in home affairs, is indeed dull and 
depressing. Misery has settled down more drably and 
darkly than ever in most of the larger coalfields; Lancashire 
has staggered painfully a few steps further down the 
apparently unending slope that must lead some day either 
to bankruptcy or to drastic reorganisation; and, worst 
of all, Mr. Baldwin’s Government has shown, more plainly 
even than in previous years, its impotent acceptance of a 
situation which calls for a concentrated national effort at 
recovery and rebuilding of our economic system. A slight 
recovery in the trade returns during the latter part of the 
vear, following upon a serious set-back earlier, is but a slight 
compensation for these depressing facts. Nor is it possible 
to feel, as the optimists are now endeavouring to make us 
all believe, that this slight recovery is the assured beginning 
of better things. It may be, or it may not; but in any case 
it offers no prospect of an expansion sufficient to make 
any real impression on the numbers of our unemployed, 
or to set our most damaged industries again upon their feet. 
There is, no doubt, more stability in the world’s markets 
than there has been at any time since the war. But what if, 
for Great Britain, this stability means only the stabilisation 
of things as they are? 

Events, then, offer us but cold comfort; and, if we are 
to be heartened by the record of 1928, we must put our trust 
rather in what men have been thinking than in what they 
have actually done. Have we here better ground for 
confidence? Undoubtedly, 1928 has been fertile in changes 
in the world of ideas, even if it has been nearly barren in 
practical achievements of note. To begin with the man in 
the street, there has, we believe, been on his part a con- 
siderable awakening to a sense that we cannot afford to 
trust that our main economic problems will settle themselves 
by the mere effluxion of time, and a considerable strengthen- 
ing of the demand that Government, instead of standing 
aside and trusting to the automatic working out of economic 
forces, shall come to the rescue of depressed trades and 
areas and of suffering men and women, and take a leading 
part in the work of economic rehabilitation. This it is that 
has forced Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues to abandon their 
do-nothing attitude, to come forward with their plan of 
de-rating, and to revive the protection issue by a re-statement 
of their intentions under the safeguarding procedure. That 
the remedies which they propose are, in our view, quack 
remedies does not alter the fact that their attitude has been 
changed, and they have been compelled, by the pressure of 
opinion, at length to propose some action for dealing with 
our economic troubles. The man in the street now realises 
that something considerable has to be done; and Mr. Baldwin 
and his friends know that it would be suicide to go to him 
next summer empty-handed even of promises and intentions. 

De-rating, however, will not revive industry; and safe- 
guarding is likely either to produce, as it has done up to now, 
merely insignificant effects, or, if it is pushed far, to endanger 
more industries than it helps. Both are, to say the least, 
highly doubtful electoral assets—the throws of a gambler 
rather than the considered plans of statesmen. They may 
serve to confuse the issue; they will certainly not solve the 
problem. Can more be said for the even more pronounced 
change which, likewise in response to a clearer sense of the 
need for constructive action, has come over the minds of 
many of our “captains of industry ”? 
** rationalisation ” 


A year ago, 
was still, for most Englishmen, an exotic 
word—the name of something that was understood to be 
going on in Germany and, in a different form, to some extent 





in the United States. It was not commonly regarded as 
having any special relevance to our own economic problems, 
or indeed as having in itself any very clear meaning. The 
Germans, it was said, were lovers of long words; and when 
they borrowed money from America in order to buy them- 
selves some new industrial equipment, it sounded very well 
to call this process “ rationalisation.”” Within a year, this 
exotic word has established itself firmly in the English 
economic vocabulary. All the journalists write about it; 
and every measure of economic reorganisation, right or 
wrong, seeks to find shelter under its name. That name is, 
indeed, still very loosely used, and relatively few of us 
could give a perfectly clear and coherent account of what 
we mean by it. But the change of attitude does, all the 
same, mean something real; and it is perhaps mainly as 
the year of the “ reception ” of the doctrine of rationalisation 
that 1928 will live in economic memory. 

First and most obviously, the new thing that has estab- 
lished itself among the economic beliefs, not only of many 
leading business men, but also of a large body of public opinion, 
is a faith in the virtues of the large-scale organisation of 
industry for the marketing as well as the production of goods. 
The old fears of the domination of trusts and combines 
have been overborne by the greater fear of productive and 
marketing inefficiency as the fruit of unregulated competition. 
News of the creation of great capitalist amalgamations, 
price-fixing associations, and schemes for the collective 
regulation of output, is now received not with cries that 
the consumer is in danger, but with plaudits and encourage- 
ments to get on with the work of scientific industrial 
reorganisation. There are voices still uplifted against these 
tendencies. Many small employers, and a few big ones, 
intensely dislike them; the Co-operative movement, as a 
large buyer and the chief organised representative of the 
poorer consumers, is keenly critical; and a number of 
professional economists are reluctant to unsay as many 
of the accepted truisms of their student-days as the modern 
tendency appears to challenge. But, on the whole, the new 
views have made, during the past year, the most startling 
progress; and it cannot be long before the stage is reached 
at which the State will be compelled clearly to define its 
view, and either to obstruct, or actively to forward, the 
growing movement towards the trustification, cartellisation, 
amalgamation, and rationalisation of most of our leading 
industrial firms. 

Rationalisation, of course, means a good deal more than 
the formation of larger and more closely knit capitalist 
combines for production and marketing. It involves this; 
but it proposes it with an end in view, or rather perhaps 
with two closely connected objects. It seeks so to bring 
firms together as to promote production at the lowest cost; 
by concentrating output on the most efficient plants, by 
massing capital for the provision of the very best instru- 
ments of production, and by pushing specialisation to the 
furthest possible point. And it aims at regulating production 
in accordance with what the market will bear, and perhaps 
at fixing different prices for different sections of the market 
in accordance with this principle. If it is to do these things, 
very large and very closely knit aggregations of capital under 
unified control are evidently indispensable; and thus the 
movement towards rationalisation takes the outward shape 
of a movement for the creation of gigantic capitalist trusts 
and combines. 

On the whole, in those industries which respond to the 
methods of mass-production, we feel no doubt that the 
case for this sort of rationalisation has been fully made 
out; and we believe that this is nowadays the view of most 
intelligent people. There will, however, be many 4 slip 
betwixt the acceptance of this view by the mass of intelligent 
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opinion and its general translation into practice in the 
enterprises to which it applies. For rationalisation is 
almost bound to be, under the existing conditions of many 
businesses, @ highly painful process, if only because it 
involves the looking of facts squarely in the face. There are 
so many businesses that are not producing on an economic 
pasis to-day, but are still cherishing the hope that a turn in 
trade conditions will yet put them again on their feet. And 
so many of these businesses are so situated that no possible 
trade revival would restore them to prosperity on the basis 
of their own available resources. In any scheme of rationali- 
sation such businesses are at present disposed to stand out 
for impossible terms based on quite unreal estimates of 
revenue-producing capacity. Until their owners are some- 
how compelled to write down their expectations nearer to 
real values, here is a formidable obstacle to any rationalisa- 
tion based on the general consent of the trade concerned. 
(coal-mining is an obvious case in point. Then, again, there 
are financial claimants—banks, owners of debentures and 
loan-stock, and other creditors, who are at present clinging 
to their liens on businesses in such a way as to prevent the 
carrying through of any effective plan of reorganisation. 
The cotton industry affords the most obvious, though by 
no means the only, instance of this sort. Add to these 
obstacles the traditional individualism of many British 
business men, and the continued strength of the family 
business in British industry; and there is clearly no reason 
to anticipate that rapid conversion in theory will lead to 
equally rapid changes in practice. 

Nevertheless, the past year has brought rationalisation 
appreciably nearer. The coalowners, indeed, are still 
floundering about in a half-hearted attempt to make a 
national marketing scheme, and the cotton trade is still 
shivering on the brink of a very cold bath of financial 
reconstruction. But, apart from the pioneering efforts of 
Lord Melchett and his colleagues, practical rationalisation is 
spreading. It has at last taken hold of the steel trade, in 
which its German exemplar has made the most startling 
changes; and it is already at work in particular sections 
of the coal and cotton trades, as well as in the electrical 
industries. 

What of the problems which rationalisation will inevitably 
raise, for producers and consumers alike? The year that 
has now ended has been devoted to securing the “‘ reception ” 
ofthe idea; it is to be hoped that the year that is beginning 
will make a start of dealing with its consequences. In rela- 
tin to the producer, indeed, the ‘ Melchett-Turner ”’ 
Conferences may perhaps be regarded as a first step. But, 
until the big employers’ organisations have decided whether 
‘0 go on with them or not, we cannot be sure that this step 
las not been taken down a blind alley. And from the 
consumers’ side, we have barely begun to consider what 
action will be needed if our major industries are to be ruled 
by great combines, with wide powers over output and prices 
ilike. Clearly, the State will need to step in as the guardian 
of the consumer’s interests—and very likely of the producer's 
®s well. How the State can best do this without impeding, 
and indeed while actually helping, the progress of rationalisa- 
tion is among the principal economic problems to which 
in 1929 we ought to direct our minds. 


WILL THERE BE EVACUATION? 


Paris : December 31st. 
HANCELLOR MULLER, in an article which has been 
C caught up by the French newspapers, remarked that 
before a durable peace can be established the war 
lust be definitely liquidated. Among other things, Germany 
must know what she has to pay. The former French 


Finance Minister Klotz, who signed the Treaty of Versailles 
and is now in prison, declared that Germany would pay; 
but since then economists have discovered that no country 
can alone assume all the charges of the war. 

So far as I can ascertain, Chancellor Miiller has written 
nothing more terrible than these few sentences. At any 
rate, they are the sentences quoted in France. They appear 
to me to be eminently sensible, harmless, and irrefutable. 
Yet the Journal des Débats quotes them as though they were 
sensational; and it asserts that it is unheard of that the 
German Chancellor should reply to France, who simply asks 
that Germany should pay a part of the expenditure necessi- 
tated by the devastation of the Northern regions, by 
ironicaily affirming that war is a bad speculation—as if the 
war had been brought about by France! The Echo de Paris 
repeats the same sentences, with the headlines: ‘ Incon- 
ceivable Impudence of Chancellor Miiller. Throwing upon 
France the Responsibility of the War, He Reproaches Her 
with having made a Bad Speculation.” I look in vain for 
the justification of these headlines. 

Again, when Herr Stresemann, replying at Lugano to the 
untimely and provocative accusations—or rather menaces— 
of the Polish Minister Zalewski, brought his fist down upon 
the table—a natural gesture of an indignant orator—the 
French newspapers seized upon the incident and represented 
the German Minister as the aggressor. There was a good 
deal about the iron fist. We were reminded of Bismarck. 
That blow upon the table at Lugano was treated as symbolic. 
Germany is once more brutal and arrogant, threatening 
Poland and bullying the world. 

One recalls, too, M. Briand’s strange speech in which he 
reproached Germany for possessing precisely the army 
which was imposed upon her by the Versailles Treaty, 
Whether a small but efficient professional army of the 
British and German pattern is more formidable than the 
larger conscript army of the French pattern need not be 
discussed here; but one would have thought that France, 
as one of the signatories of the Versailles Treaty, was estopped 
from criticising Germany on this score. The British 
attitude—that is to say, the attitude of the Foreign Office— 
on this subject is even queerer; for it is agreed that, though 
in 1919 Great Britain was opposed to a conscript army for 
Germany, she is now, for the purpose of the disarmament 
debates, prepared to accept the French system of conscrip- 
tion. Even Radical newspapers like L’Giuvre complain of 
Germany’s military strength. These are only a few of the 
straws which seem to show which way the wind is blowing. 
No longer is one sensible of the warmth of Locarno. Now 
that there is serious question of the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, there is unquestionably a change of tone in 
France; and it is to be feared that there is British official 
support for the new French suspicions of Germany. 

The legal aspect of the occupation of the Rhineland, ten 
years after the war is supposed to have ended, has been 
sadly misrepresented ; and if it were worth while it would be 
easy to show that Germany has a strong, though not 
conclusive, legal case for evacuation. It is not worth while, 
for, after all, countries are not influenced particularly by 
legal considerations—or rather they interpret texts in 
accordance with their policy, instead of framing their policy 
in accordance with the texts. What is the policy of the 
two countries which still keep their troops in the Rhineland— 
namely Great Britain and France? British official policy 
would appear to be subordinated to that of France. French 
policy is non-committal, but there are many indications of 
a growing reluctance to evacuate the Rhinéland. It is openly 
regretted that the approach of the General Election in 
England may oblige the Baldwin-Chamberlain Government 
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to make some attempt to withdraw the occupying troops 
as a sop to the electors. I do not know what truth there is 
in this suggestion, but there is certainly a large body of 
French thought which is opposed to evacuation except on 
conditions which may not easily be fulfilled. Nor must it 
be supposed that this opposition comes exclusively from 
what is called the Right. On the Left also there has been a 
stiffening on a number of points, and articles appearing in 
the Radical press show a renewed distrust of Germany. 

The linking-up of occupation with reparations is clear 
enough in France. Theoretically the French have somewhat 
shifted from their original position. ‘The German thesis that 
the two subjects are entirely separate has been in principle 
accepted; but in practice it is obvious that evacuation before 
the appointed date is regarded as conditional on the satis- 
factory conclusions of the Commission of Experts. Before 
the Commission of Experts is set on foot four months will 
have elapsed. An unconscionable time has been spent in 
arranging such preliminaries as the degree of independence 
of the delegates, the method of their appointment, the place 
of their meeting, and so forth—and I confess that the so- 
called accord, reached after months of arduous negotiations, 
is, for me, exceedingly vague. If it has taken so long 
to arrive at an agreement (if, indeed, there is agreement) 
on such trivial matters, how long will it take to arrive at an 
agreement on the main matters? I have, I think, sufficiently 
demonstrated the improbability, not to say impossibility, 
of a “ final and definitive ” settlement of reparations at the 
present time. Is evacuation assured whatever may be the 
findings of the Commission, and whatever may be the fate 
of the findings when they are submitted to the Governments? 
There is as yet no evidence of such assured evacuation. 

The minor Central European countries which emerged 
from the peace-making are interested in this question of 
evacuation. Poland and Czechoslovakia in particular wish 
to be heard. They lose no opportunity of putting forward 
their views. These new nations believe that they have 
something to fear from a Germany which is rapidly regaining 
her old power. They argue that they are comparatively 
young and feeble. Despite the progress they have made, 
they have still to be consolidated. The occupation of 
Germany is for them a respite. They would not have it 
shortened. The fifteen years provided by the Treaty of 
Versailles has for them real importance. Since France is 
their ally they bring their influence to bear on France. 

We have had pacts galore, but we are told that other pacts 
are necessary. There is the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. There is the Locarno Pact. There is the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. These documents, in varying forms, are 
meant to secure peace. But there always remains something 
more to be done. A Locarno of the East is demanded. 
The Locarno Pact specifically rules out war between France 
and Germany. The Kellogg Pact generally rules out war. 
But Poland would like a Pact which specifically rules out 
war between Poland and Germany. ‘There are many French 
political thinkers who contend that French security is to be 
sought not only on the Rhine but on the Vistula and Danube, 
since a fresh European conflict would not begin on the 
French frontiers, but on the Eastern frontiers. Before there 


is evacuation, these Eastern problems should, it is held, 
be solved. 


“ Pertinax ” has just made a plea for the public renunciation 
of the Anschluss by Germany and Austria before evacuation 
of the Rhineland. Some time ago I called attention to 
the alleged declaration of M. Benes, the Czechoslovakian 
Minister, that the Anschluss means war. I suggested that 
a denial of this utterance was desirable. There has been 
no denial. Now a French agency reports that M. Briand 


ne 


repeated the warning in private conversation with Herr 
Stresemann at Lugano. It is said that the French Ministey 
informed Herr Stresemann that the union of the two countries 
could only be legally effected if the League gave its consent, 
France would not give her consent, and therefore there could 
be no union. Should Germany present Europe with a fait 
accompli, then an undoubted danger would arise. I do not 
pretend to know whether such a conversstion took place or 
not, but it is enough that the newspapers contain these hints, 
One had hoped that diplomatic weapons of this kind had been 
abandoned. I cannot suppose that responsible Ministers 
would wish to use language that could be interpreted as a 
threat; doubtless all that they meant was that there would 
inevitably be uneasiness in Europe, and that Germany would 
be deliberately creating a perilous situation were she to 
disregard the League. But the Anschluss is being realised 
to some extent administratively. Thus we are told that an 
Austrial official is offered a post in Germany as director of 
the patents department. As I gather, France would like 
a pledge from Germany that the Anschluss shall not be 
achieved. 

Another problem which, it is felt in some quarters, should 
be tackled before Germany is freed from the military 
occupation of the Rhineland, is that of racial minorities. 
The German minorities in Poland are dissatisfied, and their 
dissatisfaction is described as the result of treasonable 
activities. The Polish minorities in Germany are restless, 
and their restlessness is described as justifiable. Moreover, 
it is alleged that Hungary is arming—machine-guns have 
again been discovered en route for Budapest—and though 
Germany cannot be held responsible for Hungarian machina- 
tions, yet it is urged that clandestine traffic in arms should 
be rendered impossible before there is evacuation. 


No demands have been officially formulated, but these 
objections may nevertheless have some bearing on the course 
of the negotiations for the establishment of a Commission 
of Rhineland Control. Germany claims that such a Com- 
mission should cease its operations in 1935, but the French 
would have its operations prolonged indefinitely. Germany 
thinks that Rhineland control should be extended to the 
French side, but the French cannot admit such a conception. 
Altogether it will be observed that it is wrong to take early 
evacuation for granted. All kinds of arguments are being 
developed against the cessation of occupation. Doubtless 
some of them need not be taken seriously; but the chances 
are that others will be pressed. Evacuation is not likely 
to be unconditional. It is improbable that it will be 
immediate. S1sLEY HuDDLESTON. 


THE CHAOS IN INDIA 


Te events of the past week in India have been, 0! 
the whole, more significant than any that have 
occurred since the high tide of the Non-Co-operation 

crusade seven years ago. They have been centred in the 

annual assembly of the Indian National Congress, held this 
year in Calcutta, and they culminated in the adoption 
of a characteristic resolution moved by Mr. Gandhi. It was 

in form a compromise resolution, designed to prevent 4 

schism in the Congress over the issue between Independenc 

and Dominion status; and there seems no doubt that the 
terms of the motion were accepted by the extremists for two 
main reasons: first, because of Mr. Gandhi’s return to 
political activity after a long absence, and secondly, because 
his motion in favour of Dominion status was coupled with 
a time-limit threat to the Imperial Government. The 
Simon Commission inquiry, needless to say, is ignored, 
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and so likewise is the endlessly varied public opinion of 
India. A new Dominion must be created at a stroke. 


The extraordinary situation which lies behind this vote 
in the National Congress can only be made reasonably clear 
if we go back to the appointment, in 1926, of the Simon 
Commission on the reform of the Constitution. The Com- 
mission was opposed with extreme bitterness by all the 
Indian parties, with the exception of the majority section 
of the Mohammedan League; and perhaps the most dis- 
couraging feature of this opposition was the anger and 
ynreason which the leading Indian Liberals, hitherto the 
strongest supporters of the Reforms, threw into their attack 
upon Sir John Simon and his colleagues. The boycott of 
the Commission was the keynote of the National Congress 
held a year ago, that assembly being notable also for the 
emergence of a definite Independence party, led in its first 
stage by the son of the Swarajist leader, Pundit Motilal 
Nehru. There followed, in the summer, the meeting of 
what was known as the All-Parties Committee, out of 
which came the Nehru Report, with its demand for immediate 
Dominion status and its curiously abstract scheme of 
democratic representation for all India. The Nehru Report 
was not, and could not be, the basis of a unified Indian 
programme. In the first place, the All-Parties Conference at 
which it was considered bore a title which was not justified 
by its personnel. The Mohammedan majority was not 
represented, and it was in any case certain that the Nehru 
proposals would not meet with approval in that quarter. 
In the second place, the Independence party had been 
growing in strength. Its most prominent member, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, of Madras, had in the interval put 
himself at the head of an Indian Independence League 
and was thus asserting himself as the direct rival of Pundit 
Motilal Nehru for the leadership of what until recently was 
known as the Swarajist movement. During the latter part 
of the year Mr. Iyengar and the Independence League did 
not seem to be gaining much support from the more 
prominent politicians and the influential groups; but there 
could be no doubt as to the spread of the Independence 
movement among the rank and file of the National Congress 
party. Pundit Motilal was fully aware of this, and just 
before the gathering of the delegates in Calcutta he insisted 
upon having a provisional vote of confidence, as leader of 
the Dominion party, before he would consent to fulfil the 
duties of the Congress presidency. 


It was at this point that Mr. Gandhi reappeared. Once 
the autocrat of the Congress, for a short period imposing 
his will, in the form of drastic resolutions, upon committees 
and delegates alike, the Mahatma had formally relinquished 
the struggle after his political defeat at the hands of the 
late C. R. Das. More than once, before going into retreat, 
he had confessed that as a political leader he had brought 
disaster upon his followers, and, not unnaturally, the general 
assumption was that he had finally abandoned the National 
Congress and all political activity. In the Working Com- 
mittee, which met in Calcutta just before Christmas, Mr. 
Gandhi sought to make peace between the advocates of inde- 
pendence and the supporters of the Nehru policy by resorting 
to his old method of the ultimatum. Although at the time 
of his great power with the populace Mr. Gandhi could never 
be induced to define Swaraj, he was always prepared to resist 
those of his more reckless adherents who urged him to come 
out for independence. He has now changed. Returning to 
politics after nearly three years of seclusion, the Mahatma 
makes it known that Swaraj for him would be acceptable 
in the form of Dominion status; but with the proviso that, 
if it is not granted by the British Government and Parlia- 
ment before the end of 1929, the National Congress must 


declare for full independence as the only basis for an Indian 
Constitution. 


This palpably inane resolution was adopted by the 
National Congress on January Ist, after an amendment 
demanding independence, moved by Mr. S. C. Bose, of 
Calcutta, had been defeated by 1,850 votes to 973. The 
Gandhi motion does not refer to Dominion status in general 
terms. On the contrary, it is specific in its mention of the 
democratic constitution which was drafted by the Nehru 
Committee. That is a scheme of geometrical representation, 
of the kind that might conceivably have been produced 
by a junta of Benthamite theorists a century ago. To-day 
in India it would have less chance of being adopted by a 
representative body of public men, Hindus and Moslems, 
than has Lord Clarendon’s plan for the House of Peers of 
being taken over by the Labour Party. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Gandhi’s “‘ compromise ” was adopted, and the Congress 
added a decision to the effect that, in the event of default 
by the British Government, the Non-Co-operation movement 
would be reorganised on a national scale and be carried to 
the extreme limit of the non-payment of taxes. Nor was 
this the worst of the Mahatma in Calcutta. In winding up 
the debate he is reported to have spoken as follows : 

I have got full faith. If you will follow me, and follow the 
programme I have suggested honestly and intelligently, I 
promise that Swaraj will come within one year. 

So, precisely, Mr. Gandhi said, and said repeatedly, when 
he was preaching Non-Co-operation seven years ago. It 
was ludicrous then; it is criminal now, for after all Mr. 
Gandhi has had overwhelming proof of the wildness of his 
idea. He has seen his Hindu-Moslem entente break up; 
he has witnessed, time and again, the misery that results 
whenever the Swarajists attempt to take him at his word. 


It will help in some degree towards an understanding of 
the temper of the Calcutta Congress if we take note of what 
had been happening before the return of Mr. Gandhi to the 
platform. A series of strikingly unrelated motions were 
proposed. and carried. One embodied the determination 
of India not to be exploited for imperialist aims; and this 
led to declarations from various speakers of sympathy with 
Soviet Russia and of belief in the friendly attitude of 
Afghanistan towards Hindu India. Another resolution 
reaffirmed the boycott of British-made goods, while yet 
another called upon members of the Congress to renounce all 
social and ceremonial relations with the Government of 
India. In his presidential address Pundit Motilal sought 
to conciliate the Independence party by making, as a pre- 
liminary to the Gandhi resolution, a statement of his own 
position. He did it in these words : 

I am for complete independence, but I am not against full 
Dominion status, provided I get it before it loses all attraction. 
Iam for the severance of the British connection as it exists 
to-day, but I am not against it as it exists with the 
Dominions. 

This ambiguous profession of faith was not sufficient to 
turn the attack. The extremist newspapers denounce the 
address as timid and compromising, and we may doubtless 
see in the very large minority vote for the Bose amendment 
for independence an indication of the strength of the Left 
Wing. Not for the first time in its history, the National 
Congress has been saved from a definite split by the personal 
influence of Mr. Gandhi. But the split is inevitable—as 
it was in 1916 over Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule; as it was, 
after the war, over Non-Co-operation. 


By reason of the unusual size and display of the National 
Congress, public attention during the week of winter 
conferences has been mainly concerned with the proceedings 
in Calcutta. At the same time the Indian Liberals have 
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been conferring at Allahabad, to no discernible purpose, 
while at Delhi the conference of the Moslem League has 
met under the presidency of the Aga Khan. There is no 
need to underline the too-obvious fact that between the 
aims of the Moslem League and the aims of the National 
Congress no common ground exists, since the majority of 
the organised Moslems cannot be brought to regard the 
Nehru Constitution as having any relation to practical 
affairs. Inthe final resolution of the Delhi conference it was 
ignored. The Indian political future is extraordinarily 
problematical. For our part we do not see—as between the 
Moslem leaders on the one side and the Nehrus and Lyengars 
on the other—even the faint outline of a hope that during 
the coming year, with or without the Simon Commission, 
an advance can be made towards a pacific solution of the 
political problem. But it can hardly have escaped the 
attention of anyone that, both at Delhi and in Calcutta, 
the social note has been struck with an unaccustomed 
sound. The Moslem leaders are insisting upon the urgent 
need of education for their community, while in the National 
Congress the two chief official speakers dared to express 
themselves in the strongest terms on the subject of Hindu 
social customs. Caste, the purdah, “ the horrible custom 
of early parenthood,” and other deep-seated evils were 
condemned by Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, of Bengal, in language 
which Mr. Gandhi himself has not excelled, while Pundit 
Motilal Nehru added denunciations of his own that were 
almost reminiscent of Miss Mayo’s Mother India. The 
conclusion is not to be mistaken. From the centre of an 
almost unlimited confusion, the leaders of India are acknow- 
ledging the truth of the principle which, to do him justice, 
Mr. Gandhi has always known—that the roots of self-rule 
are not found in systems of government. 


THE GROUSERS 


E was a tall blond man, clean-shaven and yet badly 
shaven, with a soft hat tilted sideways above a 
face that might have been an amateur actor’s. He 

was sitting on a low table in a saloon bar in the south of 
London, one foot on the floor and the other leg swinging 
like a pendulum, and he was talking to an older and more 
rotund man who sat smoking a pipe in a wooden armchair 
beside the fire. It was seven o’clock on the evening of 
Boxing Day, and the saloon bar was almost empty : besides 
the two men at the fire there were only a little, active, cheerful 
man standing at the bar with a glass of beer, and myself. 
There must have been rather more people in the public bar. 
One could hear through the partition the sound of a knot of 
young men baiting an older one who was drunk to the point 
of semi-articulateness. It was impossible to hear what they 
said, they made so much noise, and one could not guess what 
they were laughing at so uproariously when he answered 
their various questions in sentences all of which sounded 
like ‘“‘ Wuzzhawuzzhawuzzha.” At one point I gathered 
that he was boasting about what he would do in a war, and 
that in certain circumstances he would cut somebody’s 
head off and then jump on him— “ currisedoff anthen- 
zhumponim.” And now and then, exhilarated instead of 
teased by the laughter of the others, he would burst, like 
a husky megaphone, into a song with a chorus that seemed 
to begin : 


I’m not a Don, 
A-roameen on the lawn, 


while the barman, joining in the laughter, called out “* Order, 
gentlemen, please ! ” 

The blond man on the table swung his left leg still more 
impatiently. ‘‘ Well,” he said to the round man in the chair, 


‘*I shan’t be sorry to get back to work to-morrow. I’m 


teil 


sick of this holiday. What’s the use of a holiday at this 
time of year? Everybody’s cold and miserable. There's 
nothing to do. There’s nowhere to go. You can’t go for 
a day in the country in December as if it was August, and 
all it means is you’re simply driven into a pub. I tell you 
It’s no good to anybody.” ‘The older man took his pipe 
out of his mouth to agree, in an asthmatic voice, that it was 
no good to anybody. “TI guarantee,” said the blond 
man, waving argumentatively the hand in which he was 
holding a glass of beer, “ that if you go to any shop or business 
house to-morrow morning, you'll find that two out of 
every three men will have gone back to work clotted—ab. 
solutely clotted.” The old man took his pipe out of his 
mouth again, simply to nod. ‘ The only good thing I know 
about the Christmas holidays,” continued the blond man, 
“is that for two days there are no newspapers.” “ That’s 
a good thing,” coughed the older man wheezily. “TI only 
wish,” said the blond man, “ that instead of two days it was 
a week. What’ll you have, Joe?” he called to the little 
man at the bar, and going over towards him with his own 
empty glass. “ Mine’s a B.B.,” said the little man. “BB, 
and a bitter,” said the blond man to the barman. “] 
guarantee,” he went on, “ that if the Daily Mail and Daily 
Express and the Daily News didn’t come out for a week, 
when they did come out again their circulation would have 
gone down ninety per cent. Nobody would want ‘em. 
We'd have learnt to do without ’em.” And he stalked back 
gloomily in his brown shoes to the table, and, sitting down at 
it, took a long draught of beer.“ I gather, then, Mr. Thomp- 
son,” said the little man, in precise accents, “ that you regard 
the daily paper as a luxury?” “A luxury?” cried the 
blond man, in the indignant bellow of one who has been 
grossly misunderstood. ‘I don’t regard them as a luxury. 
Iregard them as a millstone—a millstone hanging round our 
necks. We're their They dictate to us every 
opinion we possess.” ‘They do try to influence our 
opinions,” admitted the little man. “Try ?” exclaimed 
the other; “they sueceed. They not only tell me how I 
must vote in politics. They tell me what I must do in 
private life. I tell you, I’m the slave of the newspapers, and 
so are you, Joe.” 





slaves. 


I’m not a Don, 
A-roameen on the lawn, 


came the roar from beyond the partition. ‘And what 
alternative would you suggest?” asked the little man. 
“That is not difficult to answer,” said the blond man. 
‘Take the present time, for instance. I guarantee that at 
the present moment there’s only one thing every Englishman 
wants to know—‘How’s the King?’ Do you agree? 
Well, then, do you need a newspaper to tell you that? 
What I should like to see is all the newspapers abolished 
and an official bulletin placed in the window of every Post 
Office giving the public such items of news as the Goveri- 
ment knows the public is interested in.” ‘‘ But,” suggested 
the little man, “‘ might that not lead to Government control 
—the party in power giving the public what it liked?” 
** This,” declared the blond man, “ is not a party question. 
I guarantee that every man, whether he’s a Conservative, 
a Tory, or a Labourite, wants at the present time to know 
only one thing—‘t How’s the King?’ Everything else in 
the papers is deception and hogwash. Can you name 4 
single other thing that’s of the slightest importance to 
anybody?” “I like,” ventured the little man, after 4 
moment’s thought, “‘ to read the reports of the Test Matches. 
** But they’re not important,” argued the other; “ you can't 
pretend that cricket is important.” ‘‘ Well,” said the little 
man, “ cricket gives employment, doesn’t it?” The blond 
man laughed contemptuously. ‘‘ Now, you’re being argt- 


mentative, Joe,” he said; ‘“‘ now you're being foolish. 
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“Well, if you don’t like cricket,” persisted the little man, 
“what about the unemployed? Don’t the papers tell us 
about the unemployed?” ‘“ Bah!” said the blond man; 
“['m tired of the unemployed. There have always been 
thousands of people unemployed in this country, and there 
always will be. The unemployed have been there since 
the time of William the Conqueror, and, if it hadn’t been for 
the newspapers we should never have heard of em.” “ Well, 
any way, What’s yours?” said the little man. “‘ Nothing 
more, thank you, Joe.” ‘‘Come on. Christmas drinks.” 
And the blond man strolled over to the bar to exchange an 
empty glass for a full one. 

“What I can’t forgive the papers for,” he continued in 
a more reasonable voice, “‘is the harm they have done in 
encouraging the modern craze for pleasure. They get hold 
of the women, make them discontented with their homes, 
and drag them out to theatres, cinemas and dancing when 
they ought to be looking after their husbands and kiddies. 
God, when I think of the modern woman!” The round 
man gurgled in acquiescent indignation in his chair. 
“J like,” said the blond man, “to see people enjoying 
themselves, but if my wife expects me to put on glad rags 
and take her down west, not one night in the week, but every 
night in the week, she’s living in a fool’s paradise. That’s 
not what a man marries for, and, if there are very few happy 
marriages in the world to-day, it’s because women won’t 
stay at home in the evenings, and that’s the fault of the 
newspapers. After all, what does a man want after his day’s 
work? Isn’t it a nice little dinner, a cosy little fire, and then 
to sit down in his slippers and talk to his wife and kiddies ? 
If women only knew!” he said, taking a swig of bitter. 
“But they don’t, because the papers tell them the woman’s 
place is the restaurant. I have a good many married 
friends, and I can think of only one marriage that has been 
really successful. He’s a great pal of mine, and his wife— 
well, she’s woman personified. Meets him at the door 
when he comes home from the City, looks after his meals 
herself, spends every evening at home with him, except 
occasionally, when she goes out to play the violin in an 
orchestra at some local concert. And, wherever she goes, 
he’s sitting in the audience as proud as proud can be. 
No dipping into one of the local hostelries for a quick one. 
Doesn’t want to. And yet, before he married, he used to 
be fond of booze. But now—” he took another gulp of 
beer—‘ he never feels the need of it. And why? Because 
she’s a real woman.” 

The round man cleared his throat and rolled in his chair. 
“There’s only one drawback to their happiness,” continued 
the blond man sadly. ‘‘ No kiddies. I don’t know what 
you think,” he said, with a seraphic, absent-minded look 
in his eyes, “but I always say that no home is perfect 
without kiddies. I’m mad about kiddies. When I lived 
down at Crayfield we always gave a Christmas ‘do’ for 
the local kiddies, and I was Father Christmas for three years 
in succession. All the local bigwigs there, and kiddies 
tumbling all over me. God, how they enjoyed themselves ! 
Put me among lots of kiddies and I don’t ask for any 
other company.” And he paused to drain his glass. The 
round man rolled in his chair again, took out his pipe, and 
coughed. ‘ Children are all right,” he wheezed, ‘* but you 
can have too much of them. Sometimes they get on your 
nerves. I have three grandchildren at home, and many 
a time I have to come over here simply to escape.” ‘ Yes,” 
the blond man half-admitted. “I suppose you can have 
too much of em.” ‘“ Were you ever,” asked the round man, 
: im a railway-train with a child in the carriage? ” 
’ Torture,” agreed the blond man; ‘“ positive torture. 
A kid in a train. But then, again, it’s the fault of the 
modern parent. Never keeps the kiddies in order. No 


discipline. Nothing but indulgence. What’s yours, Joe? ” 
And he called on the barman to refill the glasses. 

‘“* Here’s to work,” he said, raising his glass to his lips, 
“and, praise the pigs! it starts again to-morrow.” Again 
through the partition came the husky roar, now a little 
sleepy, of— 

I’m not a Don, 
A-roameen on the lawn. 


Above the framed advertisements of proprietary whiskies 
on the walls, the berries on the sprigs of Christmas holly 
were glistening in the incandescent light. ‘I often say,”’ 
resumed the blond man 





Ye Es 


AGRICULTURE AND POLITICS 


r -— politics is a poor pastime and agriculture a 
great industry, it is unfortunately true that the 
first does much to impose upon the second. Each 

political party in turn assures the farmer that he is the apple 

or one of the apples of its eye, and very rightly, for there are 

a quarter of a million vote-owning agriculturists, many with 

wives, sons and daughters of eligible age, to say nothing of 

an equal number of smallholders. They must be ‘“* just 
cracked up,” as Mr. Hannibal Chollop warned Martin 

Chuzzlewit, when speaking of the citizens of the great trans- 

Atlantic Republic; “ their back is easy ris.” 

Farmers are very annoyed with the party in power, be- 
cause it will not tax imported food, and will not reduce below 
thirty shillings a week the wages of those bloated, pampered 
folk, our agricultural labourers. Sufficiently concerned 
about the agricultural vote to be anxious that it shall not 
fall to any other party, the Government has paraded the 
advantages conferred upon farmers during its years of power ; 
they appear on close and impartial examination to consist 
in reduction of rates, an increased tax on oil, and a frank 
acknowledgment that if it can camouflage some measure of 
protection under the more attractive title of safeguarding 
an industry, it will be prepared to do as Nelson did at Copen- 
hagen, and turn a blind eye to the signals made by the urban 
constituencies. In this rather unsatisfactory condition 
another year prepares to drag its slow length along. 

On the whole, 1928 was a kind if not a prosperous successor 
to its dismal forerunner. Had the time of Spring sowing 
been more propitious, records in production might have 
been achieved, but whether the farmer would have been any 
better off is at least a moot point. 


On all sides, evidence is forthcoming that farming can no 
longer stand alone; that while one man in ten may thrive 
by reason of his flair and judgment, the other nine are likely 
to fail, because they are following old practices, while the 
people who stand between them and the consumer have 
devised new ones for their undoing. Agricultural organisa- 
tion is admittedly a cure for the worst of existing evils: 
it would enable producer to meet consumer, and cut out the 
half-dozen folk who intervene; but it is quite certain that 
farmers can’t organise, and that their collective intelligence, 
as manifested outside their proper calling, is not what is 
termed high grade. If proof be wanted, reference may be 
permitted to the achievements of the National Farmers’ 
Union, which has a six-figure standard of membership and 
perhaps a two-figure standard of capacity, much of even 
this modest equipment being the personal property of half 
a dozen stalwarts like Messrs. Robbins and Langford. Cer- 
tainly, if the N.F.U. is fairly representative of agricultural 
intelligence in the realm of administration, agriculture stands 
in grave need of assistance. 
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It seems to the writer that in these circumstances the 
Liberal Party’s proposal to create county agricultural com- 
mittees, with wide powers, is an eminently sane and practical 
one. Such committees worked well during the war, and 
would work well again if, so soon as they had been consti- 
tuted, they decided to forget all about politics and to settle 
down to their job. According to programme they are to 
be representative of all parties to the great contract—estate 
owners, owner farmers, tenant farmers, smallholders and 
agricultural labourers—and they are to have authority, inter 
alia, to supervise cultivation, farm, make purchases, by 
compulsion if need be, take over land in payment of death 
duties, arrange short and long term finance, promote co- 
operation, and add what they can to the amenities of social 
life in the villages. It is a very big undertaking, a whole-time 
job for large-hearted men and women, and, in the right hands, 
it should speed up farming in all directions. 





Unfortunately, there is a great opposition to these pro- 
posals. The farmer wants help, but he does not necessarily 
wish to help himself. He would find it much easier to carry 
on along the old road with an assurance that the market 
prices must yield a profit; in short, he wants what we all 
want, and what nearly every other industry must contrive 
to do without, and that is security. 

He cannot see that, if agriculture were safe, the immediate 
result would be a big rise in rents, sufficient to discount his 
own prosperity, or at least to give him the shadow and pass 
the substance on to the Government’s friend, the landlord. 
He believes, simple soul, that protection would enrich him, 
whereas it would give very little to him, save an annual day 
at the pheasants in the coverts of many of the stately homes 
of England, which would cease to serve the purposes of 
private schools or public institutions, and would once again 
close their doors to the hoi polloi. Even if prosperity could 
survive the landlord’s claims, would it survive those of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 


So far as a measure of wise supervision is concerned, one 
feels that it must be even better than it looks, because the 
Government opposes it so vigorously. Men of great authority 
and Victorian outlook speak with fine scorn of farming from 
Whitehall, and when the purple of indignation is at its 
purplest, they hiss the fatal words “ hordes of officials,” and 
farmers who hear them have a vision of Mr. Dilly and Mr. 
Dally, whom “ Poy ” brought into being, bearing down upon 
them with vanloads of red tape and restrictions, to say nothing 
of countless sheafs of forms. So, while at one moment they 
entreat authority to intervene and save them from disaster 
at the next they are declaring that Britons never will be 
slaves, despite the fact that, since the war, Britons have been 
little better, and, all things considered, have borne up very 
well. After the first few wild protests, aided and abetted 
by one or two newspapers in pursuit of “ stunts ” or against 
the Government of the day ; after a brief display of ineffective- 
ness by the N.F.U., which would resent the transference of 
authority to bodies that could use it, county control would 
get its chance, and thrive to the full extent that it was 
properly handled. In a little while, it would be bad form to 


remind farmers that they opposed a measure that had gone 
far to save the situation. 


The truth is that control plays the part of a prelude to 
united action. Given modern methods, hard work and 
ready access to the most desirable markets, it is at least 
possible that farming in this country could be made to pay. 
Those in doubt should visit the shops of baker, butcher, 
greengrocer, poultry man; they might conclude their round 
by visiting a good dairy. Then, having learnt for them- 
selves what the public pays, let them discover what part of 
that price goes to the producer, who takes all the risks. They 


—— 


will wake to the astonishing fact that if the producer could 
get a fair share of the price of what he produces, his business 
would prosper in face of free imports. He could obtain 
his deserts if he understood his business and would unite 
to protect himself with as much vigour and goodwill as 
others bring to bear on fleecing him. Surely the means to 
this end is the fully equipped county committee, which will 
naturally be in communication with other committees 
throughout the country, and will be able to devise means of 
making the farmers’ efforts effective. 


At present farmers are thinking too much of seasons and 
wages. If they could produce more cheaply by starving 
those who work for them, the only tangible benefit would go 
to the middleman. Knowing that production costs less, 
he would pay less. He is the very shrewdest of his kind. 
Consider the United Dairies, which toils and spins, and pays 
a double-figure percentage, and has the farmer’s capacity 
to be squeezed gauged to a farthing a gallon. 
all his glory didn’t know as much as Mr. Maggs. And even 
United Dairies does not stand alone. It needs united 
farmers to fight United Dairies and kindred bodies, and 
county control would help; it would indeed. 


Solomon in 


Ss. L. B, 


Correspondence 
THE B.B.C. AS NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I was very glad to read your comment on the proposed 
publication by the B.B.C. of a new weekly paper—the Listener, 
The B.B.C. having vast sums of public money at its disposal natur- 
ally wishes to extend its operations and will no doubt go on extend- 
ing them until it is checked by outside authority. This new paper 
is definitely designed to reach people who are not “ listeners.” 
Whether it will do so may be doubtful, but that is its avowed 
aim. The B.B.C. already possesses in the Radio Times, a weekly 
organ which is adequate for all its legitimate purposes, and I agree 
very strongly with you that it ought not to be allowed to employ 
the resources of the printing press to increase the enormous 
influence it wields through its monopoly of the ether. The 
question seems to me to be really serious. Cannot something be 
done in Parliament to check this rake’s progress ? 

Incidentally I would suggest that if writers who give “ talks” 
surrender to the B.B.C. the copyright of such “ talks,” they 
ought, in the interests of their profession, to insist upon an extra 
and separate fee for the publication rights.— Yours, etc., 

Reform Club, a. W. 

January Ist. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—In your review of the more important forms which emer- 
gency work to be provided by the State for the unemployed miners 
might take, you mention Land Drainage. 

May I urge that this work, the desirability of which is univers- 
ally admitted, can be put into easy and early operation if it takes 
the form of dealing with the main channels of our rivers? No other 
single measure offers anything like the same proportionate ad- 
vantage as would accrue to the nation by the increase of the 
natural productiveness of the land resulting from the improve 
ment of arterial drainage, and a commencement must be made in 
the rivers. 

My point can best be illustrated by taking a concrete instance, 
The greatest obstacle to the diminution of the floods that now 
occur on the Warwickshire Avon is the need for improvement at 
the meeting of the Avon and the Severn at Tewkesbury, so as to 
facilitate the rapid discharge of the flood waters of the Avon. 
This can readily be effected by a widening and alteration of the 
channel of the smaller river at the confluence. The engineering 


difficulties are slight, and the work would absorb a large amount 
of semi-skilled and unskilled labour, while the benefits which 
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would be immediately felt through three counties are too widely 
distributed to be charged, if indeed the work could be carried on 
at all under the existing law, upon riparian owners. There are 
probably few rivers throughout the country upon which similar 
works, attended by similar benefits, could not be undertaken, and 
the difficulties of organisation, and the time needed for prepara- 
tion, are alike almost negligible. 

The Ministry of Agriculture have revived the system of paying 
33 per cent. of the cost of drainage works undertaken by County 
Councils, but the works I am referring to are too extensive to be 
dealt with by local authorities, who have neither the means nor 
the machinery to carry them out, though their co-operation would 
be valuable, and no doubt would be readily granted. 

My suggestion complies with all the requirements that you lay 
down as necessary for emergency work. It is productive, and it 
is temporary, and it would not be undertaken—at least for some 
years—except under Government auspices. The proposal to set 
up Catchment Authorities to deal with the watershed of every 
river will take years to come to fruition, if ever it does. If the 
work is undertaken nationally and promptly it will do something 
to meet the existing emergency in the coalfields, and will be the 
first and greatest step in the improvement of the agricultural 
land throughout the country. The subsequent development of 
the scheme by dealing with the smaller streams can safely be 
left to the Drainage Committees of the County Councils.—Yours, 
ete. ERNEST PARKE. 

Kineton, Warwick. 

January Ist. 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I wish to congratulate you very warmly on the line you 
are taking about unemployment in the coalfields and elsewhere. 
Can nothing be done to drive home to the Government the 
urgent necessity of facing this momentous problem themselves 
or giving place to others who can? 

I feel no doubt whatever that your remedy is on the right lines. 
There are two obvious lines of attack. One is: insist on the 
fatuity of asking private charity to take charge of a situation 
which is hopelessly beyond its scope, even if its resources were 
unlimited, instead of being liable to exhaustion in a few weeks. 

The other is to go for the De-rating Bill on the ground that 
while it abolishes, and I think rightly abolishes, the Guardians, 
it does nothing whatever to reform the Poor Law. To my 
mind the great blot in the Bill is that it leaves the destitution 
arising from unemployment to be dealt with, as it is to-day, 
from hand to mouth under the Poor Law at the cost of the rates. 
It is a great opportunity missed. 

I could write a great deal more. But the object of this letter 
is not to argue a case to you, Sir, who understand it so well. 
It is, as I have said, to congratulate you on what you have done, 
and to ask you what concerted action it may be possible to take 
to arouse public opinion in the matter.—Yours, etc., 

7 Courtfield Road, JAMES M. RENDAL 

South Kensington, S.W.7. 


To the Editor of Tur New SrTaTesMAn. 


_Sir,—I thank you for your reply to my letter in THe New 
STATESMAN Of December 22nd, and for the two leading articles 
in Which you have outlined a policy for dealing with the un- 
employed and, incidentally, keeping them off the rates. You 
advocate employment on public works, an extension of training 
centres, and—to take the place of poor relief—a non-contributory 
donation “ analogous to that which was in force immediately 
after the war.” I hope you will allow me to set out a few of the 
difficulties which seem to stand in its way of the last of these three 
lar-reaching proposals. No Out-of-Work Donation scheme to-da y 
could be analogous to that which existed in 1918 and 1919, for 
the reason that now it would necessarily take second place to the 
contributory Unemployment Insurance Scheme, whereas then 
it was deliberately adopted as a substitute for contributory 
surance. The return to the contributory method under the 
extended scheme in 1920 makes all the difference. To-day, even 
among the unemployed miners, it may be assumed from the 
figures that over 80 per cent. are still drawing insurance benefit, 
and in ordinary areas the percentage must be higher. In fairness, 
therefore, to the great mass of the insured contributors, would 
hot the proposed donation have to be at a lower rate than the 
insurance benefits and allowances, and would not some conditions 
have to be laid down even for this secondary form of mainten- 
ance? If so, there would inevitably be some among the un- 
employed who would fail to satisfy those conditions and some 
families for whose subsistence neither the donation nor even bene- 
fit Would suffice. From what fund would their needs be met or 
supplemented? Then there is the case of workers who are dis- 


allowed benefit under the rules, because they left their employ- 
ment of their own accord or were discharged for misconduct or 
were locked out or on strike or not genuinely seeking work. In 
none of these cases could proved destitution be left to fend for 
itself. If, indeed, destitution were made the sole test, the dona- 
tion would hardly differ from poor law relief and the Employment 
Exchanges (which would, doubtless, have to administer the dona- 
tion scheme) would be saddled with the functions of the Relieving 
Officer—a most undesirable conclusion ! 


Are there not serious objections to any dual system of State 
unemployment benefits? Must we not reconcile ourselves to the 
task of securing, as a basic provision, an efficient measure of local 
relief, grant-aided by the State, but in the hands of the local 
authorities—the same authorities as are already responsible for 
other forms of home assistance? For there will always be a 
residue of workers who, for personal reasons or in emergencies, 
escape the meshes of any other nets that are spread to maintain 
them. 


A condition for the receipt of such relief would, of course, be 
that the wage-earner continued to register at the Exchange so 
that he could still be served by the national authority so far as 
his industrial needs were concerned. The Ministry of Labour 
would still be responsible for all the preventive and restorative 
remedies, such as the training schemes to which you give valuable 
and timely support. But may I suggest, on this part of your 
policy, that the method of training is far from being a wholesale 
remedy ? The present scheme is successful largely because it is 
selective and voluntary. It would hardly be appropriate for the 
older men, such as those over 50, who account for about one-third 
of the unemployed, and, if training were “‘ required as a condition 
of relief,’ it might lose one of its greatest assets, namely, the 
eagerness of the trainees to learn.—Yours, etc., R. C. Davison, 





To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Whilst I entirely agree with the view expressed in your 
recent issue that charity cannot even touch the fringe of a 
solution of the terrible problem of the collapse of the mining 
industry, I should be most grateful if you would allow me space 
to bring to the notice of your readers a very special effort which 
is being made to add to the Fund for the relief of the most urgent 
and pressing destitution among the stricken mining communities. 

Mr. H. M. Harwood and Mr. Leon M. Lion of the Ambassadors 
Theatre have offered to the Lord Mayor’s Fund for the Relief of 
Distress in the Coalfields the entire proceeds of a special matinee 
of Many Waters to be held at the Ambassadors Theatre on 
Saturday, January 12th, all services being given free. 

May I beg your readers to take tickets for this matinee, in 
order that as much as possible may be realised from this effort 
to swell the Fund for the relief of the worst and most pitiable 
misery among the starving miners and their families ? 

Prices : Stalls 12s., Dress Circle 12s. and 8s. 6d., Upper Circle 
and Pit Stalls 5s. 9d., Pit 4s. 3d., or any higher sums which it 
is desired to give. 

The Government grant will make every £1 given £2. 

Tickets may be obtained either from the Ambassadors Theatre, 
West Street, W.C. 2, or from myself.—Yours, ete., 

6 Phené Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


L. L°EsTraANGE MALONE. 
December 31st. 


THE DATE OF THE NEW YEAR 


To the Editor of Tut New STatTesMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of December 29th, “ Y. Y.”’ states “ in the 
sixteenth century the Church reverted to the heathen calendar 
of Julius Cesar.’ He might in justice have added that the British 
Government, more Christian than the Church (or more conserva- 
tive) did not so revert. Our fiscal year still starts on April 5th 
(March 25th O.S.) a date more suitable, or rather more congenial, 
to good resolutions than January Ist. ‘* Y. Y.” would, I feel 
sure, pay more cheerfully on April 6th than January Ist . . . but 
unfortunately the demand comes in that month “in which it is 
so difficult to be a hero—January,” and what is apparently given 
with one hand is actually denied by the other.—Yours, ete. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 





January Ist. 


SKYLARK, STAR, AND MOON 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—It is amusing to find in your current issue yet another 
trouncing of Mr. T. S. Eliot for failing to ‘* recognise the moon ”’ 
in Shelley’s description of the morning-star. In the meantime 
your reviewer himself will doubtless have seen the correspondence 
on this stanza in the Times Literary Supplement (December 13th 
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and 20th). But “ A. E. H.'s” identification of Shelley’s “ silver 
sphere,” with the morning-star, while unassailable in_ itself, 
depends on the assumption that the poet did not here commit an 
astronomical blunder—or, alternatively, that he was not capable 
of calling the moon a sphere (which she always is) when her 
appearance was that of a crescent. In case anyone should still 
seek a loophole for the moon-theory in these directions, it is 
worth while to exhibit the disputed stanza between its neighbours. 
The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of Heaven 
In the broad daylight, 
Thou art unseen—but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 
Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see—we feel that it is there. 
All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when Night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and Heaven is overflowed. 

I submit that, astronomy apart, there is really no excuse for 
mistaking the poet’s meaning. The comma after “ delight” is 
‘clearly right; there is nothing but “ delight ’ for “ keen” to go 
‘with ; from “ like ” to ‘“* there’ is therefore a single sentence, whose 
‘correspondence of ** unseen—hear ” to “ we hardly see—we feel ” 
and “ broad daylight ”’ to ‘‘ white dawn clear ” shows that “ silver 
sphere ’’ corresponds to “ star of Heaven.” Similarly, that it is 
not the moon, is shown by the following stanza, where the moon is 
introduced, and under her own name, which would be impossibly 
poor taste just after she had been alluded to by an elegant descrip- 
tive periphrasis. And, in fact, as can be seen alike from these 
stanzas and from all that precede and follow them, elegant peri- 
phrasis finds no place in this ecstatic poem.—Yours, etc., 

Moorside, Caldy. A. Y. CAMPBELL. 

December 31st. 


Miscellany 
THE JURY DELIBERATES 


ScENE: A jury room in the High Court of Justice. The 
jury have just retired to consider their verdict in an action for 
damages brought by a man who has fallen out of one of the 
lower windows of an hotel, and broken both his legs. The 
accident happened nine months ago, and his legs are now 
happily mended, but he has been put to considerable expense 
and has suffered severe “* nervous shock,” from which he expects 
(on his oath) never to recover. The jury is what is called 
a ‘“‘common jury.” It should be noted that the members of 
the jury designated Nos. 5 and 10 in the ensuing dialogue 
are matrons, the second of them rather young and scarcely 
perhaps yet a matron. The time is 12.30 p.m. 

THE FOREMAN: Well, gentlemen—I should say ladies and 
gentlemen—what do you say? I suggest that £500 would 
be a nice round sum, considering the plaintiff’s station in 
life and what a nasty accident it was. 

JURYMAN NO. 3: I should like to propose as an amend- 
ment, Mr. Foreman, that we make it £1,000. After all, 
the poor fellow’s doctor said that he’d never be quite the 
same man again. 

JURYWOMAN NO. 5: £1,000 is rather a lot—isn’t it ?—for 
a man who is only earning £600 a year. I wouldn’t mind 
breaking a leg for £1,000 any day of the week; there are 
worse things than broken legs—as I know too well. Still, 
of course, I don’t mean to be unsympathetic. 

no. 8: Well, I don’t mind splitting the difference and 
calling it £750, if that’s agreeable to all here. From what 
I see of the poor chap I bet he can do with it—and more. 

FOREMAN : I think, ladies and gentlemen, we had better 


eS co 


take a vote on this question, and the sooner we take it the 
better, because I want to get home to lunch and I expect 
you all do too. I don’t mind whether it’s £500 or £750, 
but I think £1,000 would be going a bit toofar. Now, then, 
who’s for £500 and who’s for £750? Ill count hands, jf 
you don’t mind raising them. 

No. 7: Excuse me, Mr. Foreman, but the Judge told us 
just before we left the Court that we had first to consider 
whether the Defendants were responsible in any way for 
the accident. We haven’t considered that yet, have we? 

FOREMAN : Responsible! Of course they were responsible, 
It was their hotel, wasn’t it? 

no. 7: Yes, it was their hotel, but it does not seem to me 
to follow that they ought to be held financially responsible 
for every foolish guest who flings himself out of one of their 
windows. 

cuorus: Oh! 

No. 3: Well, that’s a nice way to talk, I don’t think— 
about a poor fellow who’s broken both his legs and been 
seven weeks in hospital. He’s got nervous shock too, 
I daresay that’s much the same as shell shock. Had a touch 
of that myself during the war, so I know what I’m talking 
about. Reckon you never had it, mister, or you wouldn't 
speak like that. 

No. 2: That’s a sure thing. 

FOREMAN (pulling himself together and addressing No. 7 
in an “‘ unanswerable’? tone): Am I then to understand, 
sir, that you think that the Plaintiff should have no com- 
pensation whatever for all that he has suffered ? 

no.7: Of course, I should like him to have compensation, 
but I cannot see why the Defendants should have to pay it. 
If he could get it from the rates and taxes or from one of 
the newspaper insurance schemes I should be only too 
delighted, but the accident does not seem to me to have 
been in any way the fault of the Defendants, and I am in 
favour of giving them the verdict. 

NO. 3 (pityingly): Well, it takes all sorts, they say, to 
make a world. Think of that poor chap with his broken 
legs—and wanting him to pay all the costs of this action, 
as well as getting nothing out of it. 

No. 7: He ought not, in my opinion, ever to have brought 
it, and I believe that that was also the opinion of the Judge. 

FOREMAN: Well, let’s come to business. What exactly 
do you propose, sir? We’ve got to give a verdict. It’s 
eleven to one against you. You don’t hope to convince us, 
I suppose, that you are right and that all the rest of us are 
wrong. 

NO. 10 (rather shyly) : Leave me out, please, Mr. Foreman. 
I think perhaps the gentleman may be right. 





FOREMAN: Well, then, it’s ten to two—it’s the same 
thing. 
NO. 7 (ignoring the interruption): No, I don’t hope to 


convince you; but, all the same, I should like to put toyou 
the case as I see it. What are the facts? Correct me if you 
think I am misstating them in any way. The Plaintiff 
engaged a room on the first floor of this small private hotel. 
The room had a casement window. The Plaintiff opened 
one half of it and leant out to try and catch sight of a 
procession fifty yards away in a cross-street. In so doing 
he put his hand on the other half of the window to support 
himself; it flew open and he fell out. It appears that the 
upper bolt of this second half had not been shot home, and 
that the lower one gave way under the weight of a 14-ston¢ 
man leaning well out. Well, I am sorry for what happened 
to him, but I think he deserved it. Which of you gentlemen 
would lean out of a window without looking first at what 
you were putting your weight on? Not one of you, I think 
The hotel is a very 
house. Its 


—or probably you wouldn’t be here. 
hardly 


small one, more than a_ boarding 
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proprietress probably makes a smaller net income than the 
Plaintiff, and may have to close her doors if we award 
against her any such sum as you have mentioned—in 
addition to the costs. 
I don’t 
But they don’t get rid of the 
main point, which is that the Plaintiff has been seriously 
injured and ought to be compensated. That’s where 
I stand. That’s plain justice, and there’s no getting away 
from it. 

no. 7: Yes, but why should the Defendant be ruined by 
an act of foolishness on the part of the Plaintiff? Is that 
justice ? 

no. 8 (hotly addressing No.7) : Foolishness or no foolishness, 
you wouldn’t like such a thing to happen to you, and then 
get nothing for it. You haven’t fallen out of a window 
and broken your legs. It’s easy to see that. And I expect 
you didn’t join up in the war, neither. Your sort wouldn’t 
—all this palavering when a chap’s got hurt! It makes me 
sick. That landlady’s got some money, you bet—why 
shouldn’t she give him a bit? 


FOREMAN (after a pause): That’s all very well, sir. 
dispute any of your facts. 


no. 9: What I say is, these windows ought to have bars 
outside; then there couldn’t be any of these nasty accidents. 
It was the fault of the Defendant that there wasn’t any bars, 
and so she and her husband are responsible. 


rv 


no. 7: Btt if there were bars the windows couldn’t be 
opened. 

no. 9: Well, I can’t help that. It’s better to keep 
windows shut than to fall out of them, isn’t it? I say bars 
should be compulsory. I’d make it the law of the land 
if I had my way. 

no. 5 (gently): I think the Plaintiff ought to have 
something, but perhaps it needn’t be quite as much as we 
were speaking of. 

No. 8 (speaking for the first time): What I say is, What 
does it matter? Some folk are lucky, some are unlucky. 
If we give our verdict for the Plaintiff, the Defendant will 
be the unlucky one, and vicey versey, as you might say. 
Somebody’s got to be unlucky, and as we don’t know either 
of the parties I don’t see that it much matters which. 
I been here since nine o’clock, and I want a bite. I'll vote 
for whatever you gentlemen say. It’s only luck anyhow. 

NO. 10 (now a passionate partisan of No. 7—his only 
convert): I don’t think he ought to have a penny. It was 
his fault, and I’'d make him pay for the window bolt he 
broke; and he’s got his legs all right now. And _ this 
“nervous shock,” well, what is it? Women know a lot 
more about that than men do. They have nervous shocks 
every day, but they don’t ask £1,000 for them and wouldn’t 
get it if they did; there wouldn’t be enough money to go 
round. 

FOREMAN (pulling himself together again and once more 
addressing No. 7): Well, sir, we have to give a verdict, 
What verdict do you propose we shall give? 

No.7: I have already said that I am in favour of a verdict 
for the Defendant. 

FOREMAN: Well, but if you insist on that there will be 
disagreement, and if we disagree they will keep us locked 
up in here all day and all night. 

NO. 7: I don’t think they would quite do that in such 
acase as this. Still, I, too, want to get away, and I recognise 
that a compromise verdict is better for all parties than no 
Verdict at all. 

FOREMAN : A compromise—well, shall we say £250? 

No.7: No, I am afraid I can’t agree to that; it’s against 
my sense of justice, you know, to agree to any damages 
at all, but—— 


No. 3: Sense of justice! I like that! Justice! to give 
nothing to a poor chap who’s had his legs broken! How 
would you like it to happen to you, mister? No ’eart, that’s 
what I say. 

NO. 6 (grumbling, sotto voce): A bit too big for ’is boots. 
If we all agree, why can’t he? 

FOREMAN: Order, please. What then will 
you agree to? 


(To No. 7): 
No. 7 (Estimating what the rest will stand, and hoping— 
though, as it subsequently turns out, in vain—that the De- 
fendant may have paid £50 into Court, and may therefore 
receive, instead of having to pay, the costs of the action) : 
I will agree to damages for the Plaintiff to the extent of £49. 
cHorus: Why £49? Why not the round £50 anyhow? 

No. 7: I am afraid that is my last word. 

No. 3: Well, I do call that mean—doing the poor fellow 
out of one Bradbury. I hope I won’t never have to serve on 
a jury with you again, mister. No ’eart, that’s what I say. 
You can’t do real justice with no ’eart. 

no. 9: That stands to reason. 

FOREMAN: Well, gentlemen and—I mean ladies and 
gentlemen—may I take it that you are all agreed upon 
a verdict for the Plaintiff, with damages to the amount 
of £49? (General assent—et exeunt). 

Joun E. MircuHetv. 


THE NEW ROAD 


HE New Road, with its mad traffic, 
Tears through the doomed country, 

Like some huge palimpsest obliterating 
An ancient tale. 
Still on its fading borders, 
Beyond the stiff curbstones and palings, 
Linger pale sketches of the old, vanishing life ; 
A labourer, sitting sidelong his slow carthorse— 
Like a tortoise his pace seems to the rushing car— 
Or scything may be for the last summer, 
Ere red-brick houses, “ price £650 freehold,” spring up, 
And front gardens stamp out the unwanted hedgerows 
Lacy with elder-flower ; 
Sketches tender as those in old manuscript margins, 
Sweet as folk-music drifting through the racket of a jazz- 

band, 
Or the thought, when jammed in a ’bus by the Ritz, 
That there were milkmaids once in Piccadilly. 
L. G. 0. 


Music 
ARTUR SCHNABEL 


R. ARTUR SCHNABEL is coming to England to 
play Becthoven’s E flat concerto at the Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s concert at the Queen’s Hall 

on January 81st, and on January 9th he is giving a recital 
at the Acolian Hall at what is the first of Mr. Gerald Cooper’s 
excellent series of Chamber concerts. I give this informa- 
tion because I am anxious that no music lover should miss 
hearing this great artist, who is the finest pianist I have ever 
heard, or ever expect to hear. 

Music, like literature, is an art whose boundaries are as 
yet unknown, and it is possible that they are not more 
restricted than those of the human mind itself. It is incon- 
ceivable that any development of the human mind could 
take place for which the mind would be unable to find 
expression in the languages—art, music, literature—which 
are the outer physical manifestations of the inner mind 
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just as much as the material everyday world is the outer 
physical manifestation of invisible electronic forces. Why 
the mind has several languages or arts, instead of only one, 
and whether this means that in each art something is 
revealed which cannot be revealed in any other, are questions 
raising problems which have not yet been seriously tackled. 
Butif we consider one art only—the art of music for example 
we discover that the varieties of music seem inexhaustible, 
that in music the most frivolous and the most profound 
experiences can equally well find expression. Yet I believe, 
without being able to offer any proof of my belief, that in 
music the mind does not merely repeat in a different form 
of expression the same experiences as have been given form 
in another art—in literature or in painting, for example. 
I believe that the form and the experience are inseparable, 
and that the difference in form corresponds to a real 
difference in experience. No doubt they are related somehow 
—since the same human being is capable of reading a book, 
seeing a picture and hearing a sonata; but the human indi- 
vidual does not get an identical experience from the book, 
the picture and the sonata, even though the subject matter 
may seem to be the same. We can imagine the theme of 
Samson and Delilah as a story, an opera and a painting; 
but if the three expressions of this theme are all true works 
of art they will each have something of their own the 
expression of which is their essential content. This will be 
what the artist experienced and gave form to, and this will 
be what the reader, the auditor and the spectator who are 
perceptive find. If this essential content is not there no 
associations from an essential content elsewhere will serve 
instead—except with those undeveloped minds for whom 
the moonlight takes the place of the sonata in Beethoven’s 
Op. 27, No. 2, or who only require a poetaster to rhyme 
‘““love”’ with ‘‘ dove,” to mistake their own sentiments 
for a poem, or who, finding a picture labelled ‘*‘ The Return 
of the Prodigal,” are overcome by a mixture of feelings 
(depending upon their own past life) which they mistake for 
pictorial art. 

I have come to the conclusion from observation that the 
great majority of people who listen to music have the 
specific musical sense only in a very low state of develop- 
ment. And this explains the extraordinary judgments which 
one hears from cultivated amateurs and_ professional 
musicians. So inattentively do many people listen to music 
and so little power of analysis have they that they are 
mostly not aware of what it is that has moved them when 
they are moved. But worse still, they allow themselves to 
be worked up into purely fictitious states of enthusiasm or 
criticism for fear of being thought to lack understanding or 
culture. I am sure it is quite an illusion to assume that 
one is ready at any moment to understand and respond to 
any work of art. But, of course, in any society, whether it 
is of Bloomsbury, Mayfair, Camden Town or Clapham, 
one is expected to deliver an opinion at any moment when- 
ever asked, and so people go to concerts, to picture exhibitions, 
and read books, not in order to discover a private enjoyment 
which will enrich and add zest to their life, but only in 
order to prepare a comment for the dinner-table. 

It is therefore not surprising that one hears in society 
among cultured and presumably intelligent people the most 
extraordinary jumble of values. The names of great artists 
and mediocrities and complete frauds are uttered in the 
same breath without the slightest sense of incongruity. 
In the midst of this general disorder and muddle one’s head 
simply swims, and one feels at times inclined to shout at 
the top of one’s voice, “Silence! and if there is one man 
present who knows, let him speak.” Fortunately, one 
sometimes comes across a man who by sheer power of inner 
truth and understanding produces a silence in which the 
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buzz of gnats and mosquitoes is discernible for what it js. 
It is the virtue of a great artist to increase the significance 
of his art and to awaken people slowly to its possibilities, 
and by so doing to give scale and proportion to all his fellow- 
artists and to bring order and understanding into our minds, 
Artur Schnabel is such a man. 

The first quality in Mr. Schnabel that strikes the true 
music-lover is that he is a pure musician. Some pianists 
ravish our senses with the delicacy of their touch, the beauty 
of their tone, the clarity and precision of their manipulations, 
One could listen with delight to them when playing nothing 
but scales and arpeggios and trills; and presently one 
discovers that, no matter what they announce they are 
playing. they are really playing only scales, arpeggios and 
trills. I could name several pianists of this kind who are 
famous and over whom the musical connoisseurs gush 
unreservedly. And, indeed, one could never find out their 
limitations if music consisted only of scales, arpeggios, trills, 
crescendos and decrescendos, and changes of time and pitch, 
It is when we go beyond the mere mechanics to the musical 
ideas and expect to hear them that we find such pianists 
are merely like parrots that have been taught to quote 
Plato or the Hebrew poets. The words are perfectly 
enunciated, the accent is delightful—not a trace of Cockney 
or of dialect, but all in the best musical Oxford intonation— 
and yet the result is completely meaningless. It is perhaps 
surprising that one can feel how meaningless it all is when 
the surface is so carefully imitated. But, fortunately, the 
mind has first of all to discern before it can remember, 
and the imperfect discernment of such pianists is soon made 
obvious. Their imitation is not complete, and so even the 
most perfect technician, after hearing Schnabel play the 
Hammerklavier sonata many times, is still unable to play 
that sonata, or any other, as Schnabel plays it. 

When one hears Mr. Schnabel play one does not think 
of the beauty of his tone (which is unsurpassed) or of his 
technical prowess (in which he at least equals all the greatest 
virtuosos), but of the depth and power of his musical under- 
standing. Here, at last, is what we hardly expect to find 
in any virtuoso, a musical mind of the first magnitude. 
I have never, to my great regret, heard any of Mr. Schnabel’s 
compositions; I only know that although they are very 
difficult they are occasionally to be heard inGermany. But 
nobody with any real comprehension of music could hear 
Mr. Schnabel play a number of the most important piano- 
forte works and not realise that a supremely great musical 
intellect was at work—such an intellect as I at any rate 
have never come across before. 

But as Mr. Schnabel is not a machine it is necessary to 
warn those who may be hearing him for the first time this 
month that they may be disappointed when they first hear 
him. So great an artist will not yield all his secrets at a 
single hearing—even if he happens on that occasion to be 
most himself. And it is also necessary to accept Mr. 
Schnabel’s programmes and renounce one’s own individual 
preferences. Mr. Schnabel has been known to say that he 
only plays music which, in his own words, “ is greater than it 
can be played”; he chooses his programmes himself and 
has his own reasons. It is only when one has heard Mr. 
Schnabel play a number of different works, when one has 
heard him in Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, Chopin and 
Schumann, as well as in Beethoven, that one can realise the 
nature and the range of his powers; for in him we have no 
specialist, no player of nocturnes or of studies or of salon 
pieces or of bravura pieces, but simply that rare combina- 
tion—a great man and a great artist whose only specialisa- 
tion is the fact that his intellect is essentially musical and 
not literary, mathematical, dramatic or pictorial. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 

Story-Teller’s Holiday and Ulick and Soracha have 
A hitherto been obtainable only in limited editions. 

Now in this uniform edition of Mr. Moore’s works 
Ulick and Soracha have been included in A Story-Teller’s 
Holiday (Heinemann, 2 vols., 21s.) and a new story, Dinoll 
and Crede added to it. It is difficult for Mr. Moore to 
reprint anything without re-writing it. No writer has ever 
shown himself more interested, not even Flaubert, in the 
process of approximating to perfection. Ulick and Soracha 
has been re-written. I believe that if every few months 
a new edition of some already often reprinted book of Mr. 
Moore’s was called for, each fresh opportunity of removing 
blemishes would give him far greater pleasure than the steady 
increase in the number of his readers which the demand 
for yet another edition would indicate. But, as gardeners 
know, weeding is an endless task, and although a man may 
have spent the whole of yesterday removing small noxious 
plants, when glancing from his bedroom window next 
morning his eyes are likely to be caught by a dandelion on 
the lawn. I have no doubt that there are still weeds on the 
beautiful and smooth sward of A Story-Teller’s Holiday, 
but they are so few that only its proprietor is likely to 
notice them. 


* * * 


There are many kinds of story-tellers, but fewer ways of 
telling the same story. What sort of a story-teller is 
Mr. Moore? 

Here’s my wisdom for your use, as I learned it when the moose 
And the reindeer roared where Paris roars to-night :— 
There are nine-and-sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And - every - single - one - of - them - is - right. 

These lines, which I hope are still familiar, contain a truth 
which creators may be excused for forgetting, but which 
critics should never forget. A critic has to decide what 
kind of a story-teller an author is before judging his work. 
It would be foolish to lay down that the method, say, of 
Tchehov was superior to that of Maupassant, but it might 
be pointful criticism to say of any particular story that 
Tchehov could have told that one better, for an idea which 
may make one writer’s fortune may be disastrous to the 
talent of another. Though the problem of the literary 
craftsman has often been stated to be the discovery of 
the right style and method for his subject, it is much 
truer to say that his problem lies rather in choosing a subject 
which is suitable to his own peculiar style and method. 
Subjects are not subjects until they have been translated 
into an author’s style, which, unlike subjects themselves, 
cannot be changed—unless the work in hand is merely an 
academic exercise. There have been writers who could 
write in anybody’s style but their own. 


* * * 


The style which is most intimately his own is, in the case 
of Mr. George Moore, that of leisurely self-communing. 
If you read his sentences carefully they will strike you as 
those of one communing with himself or talking to an alter 
ego who is entirely passive, and, we may add, to whom the 
passage of time is indifferent. It is viva-voce writing, 
polished and perfected, but preserving even in its most 
careful ingenuities the spontaneity of the spoken word. 
And this is not only characteristic of his style, but of his 
method of telling a story, which has a leisureliness of solitary 
meditation and the composure of easy communication. In 
A Story-Teller’s Holiday there are two interlocutors: the 
author himself and an Irish story-teller, one Alec Trusselby, 
who by his gift and predilections is a true descendant of 


skalds and troubadours. Sometimes it is Mr. Moore who 
tells a story and sometimes it is Alec. The scene of their first 
meeting is the bank of the river which runs beside Moore 
Hall, in County Mayo. In telling each other tales they often 
turn to discuss how such and such a scene or point or 
character might be brought into relief; and one of the charms 
of the book, at any rate to the literary, apart from the 
stories themselves, is that from time to time they are 
reminded of two men beside a river whose delight is the art 
of telling stories. The two shanachie praise each other 
freely, and depreciate each other’s achievements. Mr. Moore 
prefers the story of ‘“ The Nuns of Crith Gaille”’ to any of 
his own, but this, of course, is not a case of robbing Paul 
to pay Peter. 
* * * 


A Story-Teller’s Holiday is the nearest approach in English 
to the stories of Margaret of Valois and Boccaccio, since 
the author allows himself the licence of a gay lubricity 
some incidents going further in this direction than recent 
English tradition has allowed. It is impossible for a publisher 
to warn the buyer on the book-wrapper that the contents of 
a book may shock, without appearing to stimulate a demand 
for matter which is described in second-hand catalogues as 
“curious.” It is therefore for the reviewer to inform the 
public; and so it is incumbent upon me to add that no 
description of A Story-Teller’s Holiday is complete unless it 
is added that there are not a few pages in it destined to 
shock. Mr. Moore’s pictures in that kind remind me of 
Boucher’s; his playful sensual nicety and the cool pinks, 
blues and pearly whites of his enticing compositions. Above 
all, Mr. Moore revels in a certain sophisticated naivety of 
naughtiness, which is neither to the taste of the primitively 
lustful, nor, naturally, to that of the strict. 

* aC * 


As A Story-Teller’s Holiday has been familiar to many 
for some years past, I will mention in conclusion only the 
last and new story which this edition contains: that of 
Dinoll and Crede. It is only a few pages long, and written 
with a subtly soothing cadence and graceful melancholy 
such as he has not often achieved before. It is the story of 
two children who loved each other, in that quaint, saintly 
Ireland of an early age which Mr. Moore’s imagination is so 
fond of visiting. ‘“‘ Innocent as our first parents before the 
fall, they passed out of their childhood into their teens, 
when Dinoll came under the spell of Christ without Crede 
having any thought of the change ”—till she began to notice 
to her sorrow that “ his eyes were not fixed upon her, but 
upon the lighted candles shining on the white scriptures. 
Why is he like this? she asked herself: cannot he love 
Christ and me at the same time?” Well, Dinoll went into 
a monastery, but Crede could not become a nun. Once she 
sought him and was turned away by the monks; once she 
visited him when he had turned hermit, and then wandered 
away again with a promise to return to him when they both 
were old. At last she returns, and the story closes. It is 
only a few pages. Quotation (even a short one) alone can 
suggest the pensive movement of this prose. 


On coming into his dell the sound of water falling set him thinking 
that he might scoop a pool out among the rocks which would give him 
an image of himself, but he had neither pick nor crow. So much the 
better, he said, for the work will last till time brings Crede back to 
me. And for years he worked at the pool, and the image it gave 
back to him of an old man with long grey hair and wrinkled skin 
overjoyed him, and he said: If time has changed me that much, 
time must have changed Crede. She must be even as I am, yet she 
does not come. The sun rises without showing her on the ridge 
above me, and the evening darkens and I hear not her voice calling. 
And all manner of wonderings began in his brain lest Crede had 
sinned and could not return to him, or that some miracle had kept 
her hair as blonde as primroses and her flesh white and soft to the 
touch as wool; and going to his praying stone he prayed that God 
had not stopped the course of time for Crede, not wishing them to 
see each other again till they met in heaven. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Case of Sergeant Grischa. By ArnoLtp Zweic. Translated 
by Eric Sutton. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Bright Metal. By T.S. Srripuinc. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 


Tarr. By Wynpnam Lewis. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa is the best novel of the war that 
I have read. The peculiar failure of the war to produce great 
literature is in itself deserving of analysis. Literature is so much 
an arrangement of life, rather than a portrait of it, that there are 
many conditions, valid in life, which are not from the point of 
view of art,eligible. Maternal instinct, for example, in its crude 
form before the period of conscious relations between parents 
and children, is in literature relegated to wild animal stories. 
‘“* Nowhere, probably, is there more true feeling, and nowhere 
worse taste,” wrote Jowett, “than in a churchyard,” and this 
relegates another department of human sincerity to the literary 
scrap heap. In the same way it seems impossible to strain the 
quality of modern battle into any permanent artistic mould, 
and this seems to be a direct consequence of trench warfare, so 
static, tedious and fatal to the individual—about whose indi- 
viduality, after all, most great war stories since the Iliad have been 
written. There are two conditions of warfare from which a 
literary quality can be got, the picaresque or the intellectual, that 
s to say; either there must be open and adventurous warfare 
in a continually changing scene, the common soldier becoming 
as individual in his wanderings as Ulysses, or the whole action 
must take place behind the lines, where the network of organisa- 
tion and the interludes of civilised life give a more human and 
fibrous background to the characters than the meaningless vio- 
lence, the standardising discomfort, of life at the front. Thus, 
the staff are the most valuable copy for a novel of the Western 
front, and the concessions to individual sagas the most promising 
material in the débdcles on the Eastern. Probably the best 
English war novel is Madox Ford’s No More Parades, which 
makes no attempt to describe trench life in literary language, 
but requires only one casualty to suggest the idea of bloodshed 
tothe reader’s imagination, and for the rest illustrates the amazing 
complexity of the technique of war and the struggle of violent 
and intelligent people to arrange their own emotions as easily as 
they arrange the network of intrigues and jealousies, problems 
and fatuities which occupy the brain power of an army. 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa falls into two parts, which 
illustrate the conditions required. Grischa is a Russian 
prisoner who escapes from a German lumber camp ina goods 
truck, and attempts to get back through the forests into 
Russia. The first part describes his little Odyssey and _ his 
adventures living in the woods. This is as waywardly beautiful 
and as remote from a war story as, for instance, The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn : 

He hunted with bow and arrow; he still had a long half tin full of 
bully beef, one and a half bags of biscuits, and a good hunch of stale 
bread ; under the green canopy of a pine, where at noon he had fixed 
his quarters for the night, he lay in wait like any hunter, his arrow 
on the string, watching the narrow track in front of him. And when 
the light of early afternoon shone from the yellow sky he had his 
triumph; he shot his arrow through the throat of a guileless, confiding 
little rabbit as it seampered happily along its accustomed path, which 
had always been safe in the daytime, to nibble at the sapling birches. 
It was the triumph of the primeval hunter when Grischa dragged 
his first victim by its warm ears into the thicket. Finally, he acquired 
a second, smaller rabbit; this made enough, and he would licht his 
fire under the tree by which he was sitting. So in a few minutes 
he had everything needful for spending a winter night under a pine 
tree : a fire to cook by and to warm him—for the birch tree glowed 
and cracked gently all night long—and protection against danger, 
though he knew of none. Slowly, under a green sky, fell the shadows 
of blue dusk across the snow, merging the slope of straggling forest 
behind the pitted clearing into a blue-black wall. 

He falls in with outlaws and in love with a Russian girl; they 
send him out of the forest with the papers of a Russian deserter. 
Finally, he is caught and taken to the base town of Mervinsk. 
Here he is sentenced to death as a Russian spy, but proves at last 
that he is not a deserter (who, through failing to report, becomes 
a spy) but a full-fledged escaped prisoner. The rest of the book 
then rages round his identity, the divisional staff of the troops 
that pass through Mervinsk taking his side against the great 





general staff, which regulates justice in Mervinsk as occupied 
territory. The bitterness between these parties, the staff anq 
the fighting army, the garrison and the “ stationed ” regiments, 
comes to such a head over Grischa’s case that it goes before the 
Kaiser. Grischa is finally shot, and the author relentlessly 
refuses all the reader’s unwarrantable craving for a happy ending, 
Grischa is the only casualty in the book, into which real fighting 
never comes, but we have instead an amazing picture of life 
behind the Eastern front, the gigantic German occupations, the 
brains that organised them, the pleasant old generals who carry 
them out, the Jews, the Poles, the Austrians, the civil servants 
poets, communists and cranks who make up the rank and file of 
the army. There are some extraordinary pictures of German 
feeling, the Junker officers toasting England, without whom their 
war would never have gone on, the great nobles coming “ to 
shoot some Russians ” on stretches of front line long dead as an 
English canal through excessive fraternisation, the complicated 
relations of advanced intellectual officer to advanced intellectual 
private, the routine, the slow justice, the love affairs, the garden 
parties, the pastoral unreality that hangs over Mervinsk through 
the war’s last indolent summer. The author has a real talent 
for character drawing, and every figure from the commander-in- 
chief to the forest lynx is alive on his vast canvas, quickened not 
only by sympathy and humour, but by a sense of proportion which 
relates them all to his ideas of the German nation. Grischa, of 
course, remains the central figure, a simple, brave, and incredibly 
muddled Russian peasant. The actual account of his shooting 
in all its stiff formality is more harrowing than could be any 
bloodthirsty front line horrors, and the author never forgets his 
dual theme, the reasonableness, courage and tenderness of man- 
kind, and the wasteful stupidity of war as a trial of them. Mr. 
Sutton’s translation is admirably readable, and tides one over the 
author’s frequent emotional woolliness and untrimmed edges. 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa is not a second War and Peace, but 
it is an extremely good war story, beautifully told, with a literary 
quality ironic and human, but not epic. 


Bright Metal is the story of a New York girl who marries into a 
Tennessee family. This is not the South of negro spirituals or 
country gentlemen, but of the backward hill population, scavenged 
occasionally for archaic folk songs, but otherwise only in the 
public eye when Darwin and Dayton are remembered. Bright 
Metal is an extremely humorous, plausible, and secretly sym- 
pathetic picture of these people, their incorrigible prejudice, 
good sense, and malice, their religious revivals and their hopelessly 
corrupt local politics. The heroine is full of ideas of hygiene 
and of justice, which she tries to enforce on her new neighbours; 
at first one sympathises with her, but gradually her ineffectual 
love affairs, her priggishness (Is Northern justice, as in Chicago, 
so much superior to the vendettas and mild bribery of Tennessee ?) 
and a vein of low cunning which appears in her when she decides 
to escape with her baby, make one feel that she is essentially 
second rate, and that it does not really matter whether she escapes 
or inhabits the country of her adoption. One is not sure if the 
author intended her to be second rate, or to become second rate 
in the climate, to be a ministering angel or simply an introvert 
among extraverts. This confusion is the only flaw in a very 
readable and amusing novel. Once again one is reduced to 
envying America her treasure ground of regional specialities, her 
orchid house of comic characters, and her enthusiastic body of 
humane collectors who are able so intelligently to describe them. 

Tarr is a reprint of Mr. Lewis’s first novel, which he has now 
shortened and adapted. Mr. Lewis has been silent of late, 
though doubtless the cloud of his last promised eruption, against 
Mr. Norman Douglas and other smart Bohemian writers, still 
trembles above his cone. Meanwhile, he offers this early per- 
formance again to his admirers. Tarr has that merit which is 
inseparable from all Mr. Lewis’s writing, but otherwise it seems 
an arid and untidy little picture of even more untidy and arider 
people. It concerns a few Paris Bohemians when the German 


element on the Rive Gauche was very strong, before the American 
invasion had supplied Mr. Lewis with his monster targets as 
conveniently as a glacier turning up a mammoth stuffed in ice. 
The world indeed of this little Edwardian Bohemia is rather like 
an early E. M. Forster novel, but already Mr. Lewis’s peculiar 
vision had reduced it to a gang of shabby middle-aged automatons 
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listlessly mauling a few bovine girls. Here is Tarr, self portrait 
and superman, talking to another artistic Englishman : 

“What is your position? You have bought, have you not, for 
£800 at an educational establishment a complete mental outfit, a 
programme of manners. The Cambridge set that you represent is, 
as observed in an average specimen, a hybrid of the Quaker, the 
homosexual, and the Chelsea artist. Your Oxford brothers, dating 
from the Wilde decade, are a more muscular body; the Chelsea 
artists have at least no pretensions to be anything but Philistine, 
the Quakers are powerful ruffians. You represent, my good Robson, 
the dregs of Anglo-Saxon civilisation : there is absolutely nothing 
softer on earth. Your flabby potion is a mixture of the lees of 
Liberalism, the poor froth blown off the decadent nineties, the ward- 
robe leanings of a vulgar Bohemianism with its headquarters in the 
suburb of Carlyle and Whistler. You are concentrated highly 
organised barley water, there is nothing in the universe to be said 
for you : any efficient state would confiscate your property, burn your 
wardrobe—that old hat and the rest—as infectious and prohibit 
you from propagating.” 





Tarr’s white collar shone dazzlingly in the sun. His bowler hat 
bobbed, striking out clean lines in space as he spoke.” 

This is a sample of the best of Tarr; the rest is a rather elaborate 
set of love affairs arranged unsympathetically with a good deal of 
egotism and Nietzsche. It seems in every way an immature 
book, but worth republishing, if only to reveal how well developed 
even then was the author’s capacity for revenging himself on 
his associates. Tarr breaks hearts in a bowler hat and a tail 
coat in the Paris summer sunshine. ‘“* The book,” writes the 
author, “is in a sense the first book of an epoch in England.” 
Fortunate Bohemians, sua si bona norint. 

Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


GEORGE BORROW 


Celtic Bards, Chiefs and Kings. By Grorcr Borrow. 


Kdited 
from the manuscript by H. G. Wricur. 


Murray. 12s. 

We are all of us poets in a sense; at least, we are all of us 
legend-makers. The legend everyman spins usually concerns 
himself. It wraps him up warmly against the searching blasts 
of self-mistrust and self-ridicule. Not that he is particularly 
anxious to appear under this or that borrowed guise. <A few of 
us, no doubt, grow up under the sway of a single prevailing 
obsession, but the majority are quite haphazard in their choice 
of a legend, provided always that it is a legend and that it implies 
a consistency of achievements and characteristics generally almost 
unknown in the meaningless succession of insignificant events 
that make up an ordinary life. Thus, we have seen men first 
ascertain and then deliberately exploit those very characteristics 
which, so they learn, their friends are agreed to find most 
unamiable. One man is shy, hence farouche; he becomes 
farouche to an extraordinary degree; he is a perfect Archilochus, 
a lonely and embittered sage whom the outside world approaches 
at its peril. Or he is volatile and irresponsible; and now his 
irresponsibility transcends all limits; he becomes more irrespon- 
sible, more appealingly headstrong, than the young Duchess of 
Queensbury in Gay’s charming poem. It is an exasperating 
knack, on the whole, and, for that matter, not difficult to acquire. 
Some legends, though, have a far greater interest than the 
threadbare realities which they hide; it is of such sorry, accidental 
stuff that literature is sometimes composed. 

Pre-eminent among writers who have reconciled the assiduous 
weaving of a personal legend with the successful pursuit of 
literature is George Borrow, since, at his best, Borrow is entirely 
independent of any further material whatsoever. We cannot 
visualise the author of Lavengro and The Bible in Spain deprived 
of the supreme resource of his own legendary career—a Borrow 
without his saga, a Borrow shorn of outlandish attributes, neither 
lavengro, sapengro nor cooromengro, neither word-master, snake- 
master nor fist-master! Or is it, perhaps, that we can visualise 
him much too clearly? His temperament, we remember, was 
by turns and simultaneously that of the prig, the pedant and the 
crack-brained disciple of militant protestantism. And, besides, 
his erudition, his obvious puritan bias and his intermittent 
Anglican fervour were not of the kind which, in virtue of their 
solidity and dignified grounding, were likely, unsupported, to 
compel his reader’s grudging respect. On the contrary, something 
about his style, which is at once so dry and so diffuse, so 
dogmatic and so unscholarly, inspires immediate misgivings. Asa 
teacher or a preacher (and he would dearly have loved to have 
been both) Borrow’s manner is intolerable. But, powerful as it 
was, this perpetual itch to inform and reform his audience, his 
energies were also engaged by a stronger and more ancient 
longing. He wished to tell a story; he longed to communicate, 
to fix in words his own romantic experience of life, a dream- 
projection of his own adventurous passage through the universe. 
He wished to re-evoke his own phantom, heroic and mysterious 
as he saw it, from the chaotic and oblivious regions of the past, 
4 doughty and enigmatic shape as it had existed and did still 
exist in the limitless perspectives of his own memory. 


Then, if his devoted student turn aside (which the present 
volume, resurrected from the manuscript with an excellent 
foreword by Mr. H. G. Wright, may, no doubt, incline him to do) 
from Borrow’s achievement proper into the wilderness of his 
‘** learned” and informative works, his deplorable volumes of 
verse translation and his numerous historical and philological 
essays, it is generally with the reservation that the Borrow he is 
examining is an inferior and superfluous version of the writer 
he knows and admires. For it is, in fact, a curious but 
unmistakeable feature of Borrow’s prose style that it should only 
allow the intrusion of the writer’s personality—a not altogether 
sympathetic or winning personality, it must be admitted—as 
often as he attacks themes which are supposedly impersonal and 
ascends the pulpit or the professorial throne. Elsewhere, his 
narrative disarms suspicion by its very excess of ego-centricity ; 
his naive egoism even favours an objective method of approach. 
Borrow feels so deep and genuine an absorption in himself that 
he succumbs, easily and naturally, to the right mood of objective 
contemplation. He strides confidently backward, the better 
to enjoy the impressive effect of his own self-portrait, thus 
avoiding those restless, undecided, intimate touches with which 
a normally self-conscious writer wears away his reader’s patience. 


Lavengro, half dream, half autobiographical record, was written 
in middle-age, when Borrow’s main period of wanderings was 
over and done with and he had already reached a haven of 
comparative security and material well-being. Looking back 
across his youth, he recollects the spell of lassitude and sluggish 
despair in which a life, afterwards destined to be busy and pro- 
ductive, so frequently begins. He had been a sullen, almost 
stupid child, but in the history of such children (and here a 
narrative trait, which presently grows more familiar, makes its 
appearance), though they develop late and gradually, signs and 
portents are never lacking. There he had sat, between his 
inseparable companions, a faithful ape and dog, scrawling with 
his finger on the dirt; a Jewish pedlar came by and recognised 
his serawling for the Cabalistic hieroglyphs or ‘* holy letters ” 
that they were; and so made off “ cringing, chattering and 
showing his teeth.” A symbolic occasion! Clever little Borrow, 
wise old Jew! And presently we learn with a minimum of 
surprise how the child picked up a viper which, while fiercely 
menacing his brother, did George himself no harm. Similar omens 
accompany his boyhood. The narrator's charm is working. 
Scenes and personages, English garrison towns and Irish barracks, 
Lavengro’s friends and odd acquaintances, remain vivid and 
distinct ; none the less, they have retreated on to a plane where 
incredulity does not dare to follow them. 

We have, in short, been infected by a conviction—which, I 
suppose, was Borrow’s own—that this hero of so many queer 
occurrences was to be numbered among the elect few : 


. .. . born to strange sights, 
Things invisible to see, 


and later we may notice with amusement that his habit of 
innocent mystification had invaded the pages of his Spanish 
travel-diary, as well as Lavengro, which its author described 
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as being “‘ a dream, partly of study, partly of adventure.” Take, 
for example, the passage which concludes Borrow’s account 
of a prodigious stranger met with on a deserted upland road : 

- all of a sudden he turned, and taking the bridle of the 
burra gently in his hand, stopped her. I had now a full view of 
his face and figure, and those huge features and Herculean form 
still occasionally revisit me in my dreams. I see him standing in the 
moonshine, staring me in the face with his deep calm eyes. At last 
he said: “ Are you then one of us?” 

There, abruptly, the episode breaks off; but the same air of 
mysterious complicity pervades the whole of Borrow’s work. 
We are the privileged visitants of a world less substantial, we 
realise, than the world of the novel and, proportionately, less 
insubstantial than the world of the fable or the fairy-story. 
It is the realm of the picaresque novel, a form too seldom 
exploited in English, which demands just that rare combina- 
tion of gifts which Borrow happened to enjoy. It must be 
written by a man whose character is a nicely adjusted blend of 
sophistication and naivety; he must be more alive to the 
possibilities of fiction than the primitive story-teller, yet cruder 
and more self-confident than is the modern novelist. Above all, 
he must command a rapid and vigorous prose style. For this 
latter adjunct, Borrow was indebted to his early cultivation 
of the novels of Defoe. And, like Defoe, Borrow found simplicity 
and directness of expression compatible with extreme delicacy 
of atmosphere. There are not many pages in English prose 
literature which it is so hard to forget as the chapter in which 
Borrow describes the time he spent at Edinburgh, the Homeric 
warfare of the Old and New Towns, and David Haggart, drummer- 
boy and future highwayman and murderer, perched upon a dizzy 
pinnacle of the Castle Rock; there are not many incidents so 
memorable, so cleverly prepared and sustained, as the story of 
the itinerant Welsh pastor who thought that he had committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, or the confession of the unfortunate, 
hag-ridden recluse who believed in the magic efficacy of touch. 
PETER QUENNELL. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VII. The Hellenistic 
Monarchies and the Rise of Rome. Cambridge University 
Press. 37s. 6d. 

While the newspapers are filled with accounts of the triumphs 
of flying and the conquest of the air, the achievements of digging, 
which are still more astonishing, have passed with comparatively 
little notice. Within the last fifty or sixty years, the spade 
has been silently revolutionising our knowledge of ancient times. 
Formerly, historians, like the unjust steward, could not dig, 
and were ashamed to beg from those that could. All is now 
changed: the modern Thucydides works hand in hand with the 
excavator, the archeologist, and the numismatist; and buried 
empires rise from their graves, old trade routes are tracked by 
coins and pottery, dead treaties are brought to light, and we 
almost begin to hear Parthians, Medes or Elamites speaking to 
us in their vanished dialects. And the work still goes on. Every 
month we learn more of the mighty Minoan thalassocracy; the 
Hittites come more and more distinctly into our ken; the 
Pelasgians and the Girgashites cease to be mere names. We 
realise even more fully the immensity of time past, and the 
movements of the great populations, that were born, flourished, 
and died in its innumerable centuries. 

Such thoughts have often occurred to us as we scanned the 
massive tomes of the Cambridge Ancient History: and they 
arise afresh as we look at this latest volume. The beginnings of 
Rome, the dubious regal age, the scanty monuments of Servius 
Tullius and the Tarquins, here put on a clothing of reality; 
and the old legends, read in the light of recent discovery, receive 
a new and probable interpretation. 

This is not to say that written documents are neglected. 
Nothing is more noteworthy in the book than the evidences of 
minute and painstaking study of the ancient historians, whose 
trustworthiness or credulity, it is obvious, now admits of being 
subjected to closer and more rigorous tests than ever before. 
Almost equally remarkable is the skill with which second-rate 
authorities are employed. The confused wars of the Diadochi, 
and the still more confused career of Pyrrhus, are disentangled 
with as much success as the nature of the material permits : 
while the First Punic War is re-described, briefly but clearly, 
from a new standpoint. The rule of the Ptolemies and the 
relations between the Greeks of Egypt and the native population 
are illustrated with learning and literary power. That enigmatic 
nation, the Etruscans, though not yet—as probably it never 
will be—set in clear light, assumes a measure of actuality. Nor 
must we omit to mention the chapters on literature and law. 

But still more interesting, at least to us, are the accounts of 
almost prehistoric events, built up by the combination of archzo- 
logical discovery with the scattered and fragmentary hints of 
ancient writers. Such a reconstruction is the admirable series 
of chapters on Spain which we owe to Dr. Schulten of Erlangen, 


author of Tartessos. Like a man of science re-making a mega- 
therium or a dinosaurus from a few fossilised bones, Dr. Schulten 
recovers the main features of the history of Tartessus (the Tarshish 
of Jonah), Maenace, and Gades; as well as that of the contest 
between Massilia and Carthage for the domination of the 
Peninsula. Probably even the expert will find here much 
that he did not know. The whole work, in fact, is a mine 
of learning, and cannot fail to seize and hold the attention of 
all who love history. 


THE LAST OF FARINGTON 


The Farington Diary. Edited by James Greic. 
(1815-1821). Hutchinson. 21s. 


We cannot pretend to be sorry for being in at the death of the 
Farington Diary, for it is in eight volumes, and has been six years 
in course of publication. Yet it is a good Diary. The manv- 
script was bought at public auction in Leicester Square in 1922 
for the modest sum of 110 guineas, though the bidder had 
authority to go as high as £1,000. It was thus acquired by the 
proprietor of the Morning Post, who at once began to publish 
extracts from it in his journal, where it speedily attracted notice 
and drew forth comments from many quarters. Commercially 
we presume the publication now concluded has been, as it deserved 
to be, a very considerable success. 

The diarist himself, who died in 1821, was a meritorious 
landscape painter, an excellent man, and, above and beyond 
everything else, a diarist of the most determined character. 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, whose passion for diarists is well known, 
must long since have made Mr. Farington’s acquaintance. Day 
by day, year after year, Mr. Farington never flinched. He 
cannot have found the work exciting, yet he pursued his way; 
and, what is more, we feel persuaded that he is playing no tricks 
with us, and that when he places on record, under a particular 
date, the things he did,the people he saw, and the conversations 
he overheard, as having been done, seen, and overheard on that 
day, he is telling us the truth and not “ writing up” his Diary 
weeks afterwards. Of how few more celebrated diarists can we 
say this? Of several, John Evelyn, for instance, we know we 
cannot. 

As for the Diary itself it is not a palpitating document. It 
proceeds along a level path of dull, though useful and interesting, 
mediocrity. ‘The diarist meets or tells us of most of the dis- 
tinguished men and women of his time. His pages bristle with 
the names of soldiers, statesmen, poets, artists, men of rank and 
men out at elbows, misers, roués and generally the sort of people 
you like to meet in the pages of a diary; but as our diarist deals 
with them in his matter-of-fact manner, and _ records their 
conversation, often of the most natural and humdrum character, 
we begin to feel that, after all, life was very much the same 
dull round in the early days of the last century as we have found 
it to be in the early days of the present one. 

As a storehouse of anecdotes, both political and artistic, 
this Diary has great and lasting merits, and, if we may employ 
a phrase we detest, its eight volumes are full of things which 
no book-maker in the future who is concerning himself with the 
last century can afford to overlook. In a way of its own it is 
a history of the time, and, particularly, of the Royal Academy 
during its early periods. 

The anecdotes, though informative, are not of the kind that 
lend themselves to reproduction in a review of this character, 
and therefore we forbear from reproducing specimens of them 
in this column. They would only “tell” in bulk, and that 
is out of the question. 

Some of them do, however, throw a much-needed light upon 
the character of a remarkable man, one Jenkinson (not 
Wordsworth’s “* Wilkinson ’’), better known (though he is but 
little known) under his name in the peerage, Lord Liverpool. 
Jenkinson was Prime Minister for, we believe, a longer period 
than any of his successors in Downing Street, and yet how little 
do we know of him! He gave his name to Liverpool Street, 
and therefore may be reckoned as the tutelary deity of that 
railway station so dear to the hearts of all East Anglian 
travellers. ; 

Mr. Farington tells us many things about Lord Liverpool, 
and records how on one occasion he made a very eloquent speech, 
received with great applause. He was also a very good man, 
who patronised the art of William Collins, R.A., who on 
February 11, 1820, called on our diarist and told him as 
follows : 

He said Lord Liverpool had been very kind to him, and that 
during the Christmas Holydays he had passed some days at his 
lordship’s at Coombe Wood, about 3 miles from Kingston, in Surrey, 
and 12 from London. Mr., Mrs. and Miss Canning were there during 
the time Collins was there on a Sunday. Lord Liverpool — 
to Kingston Church in the morning, and in the afternoon the — 
family, including the servants, assembled in the great room, ro 
Lord Liverpool read the evening prayers at half-past five from 
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a tragic history by 
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Book of Common Prayer, after which the company dined. Collins 

said his lordship was a good man in every respect. Not having any 

children of his own, he has taken two relations of the name of 

Boothby, and Liverpool educates them admirably. Collins has 

painted their portraits. 

There are other anecdotes about this Prime Minister which, 
as we have always found it impossible to read his official Life, 
are very precious to us. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE PRESS IN 1820 
The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832. 


Winiiam H. Wickwar. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Mr. Wickwar says in his preface that his very detailed 
treatment of his subject is justified because this aspect of the 
reform movement of the early nineteenth century has been 
unduly neglected. Nobody is likely to disagree with him. The 
subject could not be explored as thoroughly as he has explored 
it before the Home Office papers of the period were made 
accessible. This happened in 1907, and Mr. Wickwar has made 
good use of the material he has found there. He gives an 
exhaustive history of a most important agitation, and he traces 
the part played by politicians of all parties, by the intrepid writers 
and printers who braved the law, by societies like the society 
organised by Wilberforce for prosecuting and persecuting them 
and their unhappy relations. The pages of Wilberforce’s journal 
show how cruel a humanitarian could be in such a_ cause. 
Mr. Wickwar’s book is not easy reading and the narrative is 
sometimes confused, but the student who makes the effort will be 
well repaid for his trouble in mastering its contents. it 

Mr. Wickwar describes the courage and the punishment of men 
like Richard Carlile, who deserve more fame than they have 
received. He describes also the difficult technical problems that 
complicate the controversy and the attitude of different thinkers, 
lawyers and public men. Most people will be surprised to learn 
from his pages how large a part the attacks on free printing 
played in the life of the time. There are special reasons why 
attention is likely to be drawn to that part of his book at the 
moment, and its appearance is timely. But historically the most 
interesting aspect of the struggle of which he tells the story is 
its relation to the development of the radical movement. Down 
to the French Revolution, pamphlet literature in England had 
often been remarkably violent and uncompromising in tone, 
but the ruling class had not seriously feared its effects on social 
discontent. Just as the great but respectable agitation on the 
platform in the last years of North’s Government had been 
succeeded at the time of the French Revolution by an agitation 
which reached and excited a world hitherto outside politics, 
so a new polemical literature had come into existence addressed 
to the working class. Infidelity, as somebody said, up to that 
time a purely upper-class phenomenon, went down the social 
scale. The new literature embraced religious as well as political 
topics, and handled them all with the sort of pungent wit that 
had been much admired in the pages of the Anti-Jacobin and 
similar publications. It was one thing for Gibbon or Canning 
to take such liberties; it was quite another when men like Hone 
and Hetherington followed their example. It is not surprising 
that the upper classes were alarmed, and Mr. Wickwar seems to 
have started on his researches expecting a little too much of 
human nature. For he was apparently surprised to find that 
many of the Whigs who opposed or criticised the Six Acts in 
1819 were as unfriendly as the Tories to a cheap press that held 
all public men up to popular hatred and derision, and was often 
rather nastier to Whigs than to Tories. Neither Whig nor Tory 
thought that the people who read that press ought to have 
anything to do with governing the country, and men who held 
that general view were not likely to be shaken out of it when they 
saw what the writers said about the ruling class or what advice 
they gave to their readers. 

In 1819, the year of Peterloo, the spirit of repression was at 
its strongest. The Tory argued that the mass of the people 
could only be kept quiet and obedient if they were screened from 
all disturbing influences and if criticism of every kind was made 
dangerous and difficult. The Liberal Whig argued that good 
government, by which he generally meant government by Whigs, 
would do much to remove discontent, and that in any case 
discontent was most to be feared when it went underground. 
The battle therefore over the Six Acts was not exactly a pitched 
battle between principles strongly and passionately ‘held. But 
some of the Whigs made good speeches, and one of them, at any 
rate, Lord Holland, had shown, by his opposition to the Combina- 
tion Acts and his support of popular education, that he could 
take the side of the unrepresented masses. But there was not 
much enthusiasm for the cause of the cheap press. Yet, if all 
the difficulties that embarrassed any attempt to organise agitation 
or to educate the working classes are kept in mind, it is obvious 
that, of all the repressive measures of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, 
the attempt to destroy the cheap propagandist press was the 
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political event of the greatest importance. Hence, though the 
most dramatic part of Mr. Wickwar’s story is concerned with 
prosecutions and the laws against seditious libel, the crucig] 
struggle of the time was the struggle over the Act for checking 
the cheap weeklies. This was the Publications Act of 1819, 

In 3712 the first stamp duty was imposed on newspapers 
and advertisements, and when Pitt wanted to check criticism 
during the French War he had increased these duties. By 1819 
they stood at 4d. The Publications Act imposed this duty on 
pamphlets and other papers containing observations on public 
affairs. It was described as “an Act to subject certain publica- 
tions to the duties upon newspapers and to make other regulations 
for restraining the abuses arising from the publication of 
blasphemous and seditious libels.” In the preamble it was 
declared that ‘“‘ pamphlets and printed papers containing observa- 
tions upon public events and occurrences, tending to excite hatred 
and contempt of the Government and constitution of these realms 
as by law established, and also vilifying our holy religion, have 
lately been published in great numbers and at very small prices; 
and it is expedient that the same should be restrained.” 
Mr. Wickwar points out that the ordinary view of this Act, that 
it extended the Newspaper Duty from news to criticism, leaves 
out of account some other important features. It was not 
merely an Act for increasing the price of periodical pamphlets; 
it compelled any person printing or publishing a periodical to 
enter into a bond before a Justice of the Peace, with two or three 
sufficient sureties in the sum of £300 if the periodical was 
published in London, and £200 if it was published elsewhere, 
as a guarantee for the payment of any fine that might at any time 
be imposed. 

The later history of this legislation is significant. When the 
Whigs came in Hume urged Grey to repeal the Newspaper Stamp 
duties, but Grey replied that these matters did not press. Year 
after year Place and Hume struggled for repeal, but nothing was 
done, though Whig Chancellors of the Exchequer professed to 
sympathise, and Brougham gave evidence before a Committec 
on Libel Law in favour of complete repeal. The great London 
dailies resisted repeal for selfish reasons,and the Times accused 
Althorp of wishing to injure its circulation. Meanwhile radicals 
were bolder and bolder in defying the law, and between 1830 
and 18386 there were no less than 728 prosecutions for selling 
unstamped papers. At last, in 1836, the Government yielded 
so far as to reduce the stamp duty from fourpence to a penny. 
The agitation had not completely succeeded in its direct purpose 
(the duty was not taken off till 1857), but it had a most important 
result. For out of this agitation grew the London Working 
Men’s Association, and out of the London Working Men’s 
Association sprang the Chartists. 


“PRUSSIAN ” TRENCK 


Trenck: the Love Story of a Favourite. 
Translated by EDEN and CepaR Paut. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


This is a borderline book. It is not quite an historical novel, 
for it keeps very close to its original, the Baron von der Trenck’s 
own Memoirs, published in Paris in 1788; and it is not quite 
biography, since it does not submit that somewhat dubious 
source to any formal examination. To Trenck’s personal 
narrative of his sorry adventures it adds a good deal of general 
historical background from Prussian history in the days of 
Frederick the Great; and it subtracts most of the Parisian 
floridity of style which lays its tedious impasto over the adven- 
turer’s own canvas. The result is a workmanlike story of 
Trenck’s rise, fall, and unexpected end, with the rough ends 
nicely filed off and the less exciting years neatly telescoped. 

If Trenck’s early life did give Voltaire the germ of the plot 
of Candide (and for all the resemblance of name between the 
real young officer and the imaginary Baron Thunder-Ten- 
Tronckh, the 7f is still a large one), it is a pity that he did not 
live to know the full string of glamours and disasters that led 
the Prussian adventurer, deviously but not illogically, from 
the rashly hospitable couch of the Princess Amelia, in 174, 
to the scaffold in Revolutionary Paris exactly fifty years 
later. Trenck was barely nineteen when his downfall began: 
his rise had been so swift that he had scarcely had time to 
notice it. He was a cadet in Frederick’s Guards, clever, 
ambitious, robust, and handsome: the combination of these 
qualities was bound to attract the roving, disquieting attention 
of the king ; and in a flash he was picked to be trained, in the 
closest proximity to his sovereign, as a soldier-courtier whose 
future could only be one of the highest importance. But two 
of the same qualities, the last two, caught the roving eye of the 
king’s sister Amelia at a moment when she felt her charms 
slighted. In the most preposterously romantic fashion, she 
flung herself at Trenck’s head, and for some months the Potsdam 
idyll flamed magnificently. But Frederick was not the man 
to tolerate trifling within Brandenburg gates, and the joint 
felicity of the young officer and the princess was ended by 
Trenck’s imprisonment at Glatz, and Amelia’s appointment 


By Bruno FRank. 


to the unwanted post of Abbess in a Lutheran establishment. 
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And certainly Candide’s later ups and downs were hardly 
less alarming as an object-lesson in the ingratitude of princes 
(and the fidelity of princesses) than those of Friedrich von 
der Trenck. His escape from his first prison at Glatz, in 
company with the queer Alexander Schell, is one of the classic 
examples in the theory and practice of escaping; his five or six 
years in the Russian service make an engaging study in the 
technique and dangers of a gifted chevalier dindustrie; and 
his renewed captivity at the hands of Frederick II. in the 
citadel of Magdeburg—nine years in a cell thirteen feet by six— 
with its patient but frustrated attempt at escape through a 
painfully nibbled tunnel, is a tale with much more intrinsic 
interest than that of the eminent prisoner of Chillon himself. 
In later life Trenck enjoyed some congenial domesticity ; but 
he plunged into the excitements of authorship and the wine 
trade, enjoyed a few months of lionising in Paris when he published 
his Memoirs on the eve of the Revolution, and, after some 
rather seedy years there during the Revolution, he perished 
on the scaffold on some rather vague charges, chiefly relating 
to his theory that it was the inalienable right of every citizen 
in captivity to attempt his escape. So there was a kind of 
poetic injustice in the ultimate fate of this Prussian Casanova. 

Herr Frank has reconstructed this crowded story with com- 
mendable succinctness ; and he brings out very well the dramatic 
quality of ‘* Prussian”? Trenck’s relations with his no less 
amazing cousin, ‘‘ Pandour”’ Trenck. Indeed, the adventurer’s 
unquiet spirit may well be grateful to him for having fixed 
his likeness in a portrait more actual and more likeable than 
the self-portrait of the over-artificial Memoirs. 


A PROGRESSIVE IMPERIALIST 


Pax Britannica. By B. G. pz Montcomery. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Perhaps Mr. Montgomery feels that Professor Schiller’s 
Cassandra ought not to remain unchallenged, or that at least the 
older generation needs re-assuring as to the position of the 
British Empire in a’world containing such phenomena as the 
League of Nations and Soviet Russia. His object is, he tells 
us, “‘to prove that this great Commonwealth is neither an 
Imperialistic Power which seeks to dominate the world nor a 
sinking Empire on the verge of collapse.” But Mr. Montgomery 
must keep strange company if he thinks that either of these 
descriptions represents the general view. The problem, 
obviously, is to discover how the “ British peace” is to be 
worked into the pattern of an organised world society. Here 
Mr. Montgomery does not help us much; in fact, he confines 
himself to stating in a rather elementary form the points to 
notice in the international situation. 

The fundamental economic fact at the present time, of course, 
is the internationalisation of industry under which every country 
tends to concentrate its energies on those forms of production 
for which it is best suited. This process Mr. Montgomery 
regards as absolutely essential if the world is ‘“ to support its 
ever-increasing population,’ and he gives all credit to the 
leaders of international finance whose role is to accelerate the 
transition of the nationalist States into international units. Mr. 
Montgomery argues that the severity of American competition 
makes it imperative for Great Britain to concentrate for the time 
being on the problem of economic organisation within the 
Empire. This means, not simply Imperial Preference and a 
policy of Protection for national industries that may be suffering 
in competition with big international trusts, but a deliberate 
movement towards the goal of external protection combined 
with internal free trade so as to form one big economic unit. 
Moreover, he suggests that the prevailing shortage of capital— 
to which more than anything else he attributes the depreciation 
in British trade—must be remedied by a definite policy of 
amalgamation of British and Colonial capital, and in particular 
by building up vertical combines, such as Imperial Chemical 
Industries or the Swedish Match Company. In this way, with 
Great Britain in a position to negotiate with American 
business interests at the same level, there might be some hope 
for a reduction of tariffs in all countries. Commercial “ parity ”’ 
might be the means of making Anglo-American co-operation 
for peace a fact instead of a phrase. 

An essential condition for the development of the vast material 
resources of the Empire is the maintenance of peace and security. 
This alone, quite apart from the importance of Great Britain’s 
European trade, justifies, in Mr. Montgomery’s opinion, such a 
limited entanglement in European politics as is represented by 
the Locarno guarantee. But one gathers that the British con- 
tribution to organising peace through the League must stop 
there, for *‘ on the whole it is a sound principle that no Govern- 
ment should let the internationalisation of its country go too 
far ahead of the development in other countries.” Mr. Mont- 
gomery may be called a progressive imperialist. He contrives, 
however, to run with the hare of internationalism and hunt with 
the hounds of nationalism. Neither on China and Russia, nor 
the Pacific and the Mediterranean, has he anything new or 
particularly interesting to say, and at times the repetition of 
generalities becomes wearisome. Nevertheless, the book is an 
index of the extent to which the more enlightened Conservatives 
have moved with the times. 


a 


KEATS AND SHAKESPEARE 


Keats’s Shakespeare. A Study Based on New Materials. By 
CAROLINE SPURGEON. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


Fortune sometimes favours the deserving, and she has un- 
doubtedly favoured Professor Spurgeon. Such a discovery as this 
has rarely been made before, and will rarely be made again. 
Even if Gondomar’s copy of the First Folio, which is said to be 
lurking in Madrid, should be unearthed, it would hardly exceed 
this in interest. A casual remark by a New York friend, a 
journey to Mr. George Armour at Princeton, and Professor 
Spurgeon lights on the very Shakespeare which Keats bought 
in 1817 and gave to Joseph Severn just before his death. Severn 
died in 1879; two years later Mr. Armour purchased these 
volumes, along with other Keats relics. There seems to have 
been no concealment about the matter; yet even Miss Amy 
Lowell, who tracked the poet’s very bootlaces and theatre 
tickets, knew nothing of these volumes; and no Keats expert 
ever saw them till Miss Spurgeon’s visit to America. 

The volumes, to use Keats’s own words, were to him what 
the bottle was to Stephano, an intoxication and a “ comfort.” 
With what care and delight he read them, this book, with its 
facsimiles, its photographs, and Miss Spurgeon’s admirable 
analysis, clearly reveals. He underlines choice phrases, and 
double-lines whole passages: some pages, especially in the 
Tempest, are scored like Queen Victoria’s letters, and thumb- 
marked with daily use. He even tries his hand at emendation, 
and in the famous cruz (I. 2, 100), 


Like one 
Who having into truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie, 
—suggests ‘** loving an untruth.” 

More interesting still is the humorous wrath to which John- 
son’s comments everywhere excite him. It was, of course, 
impossible for Keats to detect, under Johnson’s stilted phraseo- 
logy, an enthusiasm hardly less keen, if more controlled, than 
his own; but the most ardent Johnsonian may enjoy his 
repartees. To the criticism on the “absurdities” of A Winter's 
Tale—after scrabbling it all out—he appends the words, “ Lo! 
fool again!’ After the note on Midsummer Night’s Dream he 
neatly inserts a ‘ Fie” before the ‘“ Johnson” of the signa- 
ture. When Johnson wishes that Shakespeare had given As 
You Like It a moral ending, he scratches the note out with 
special vigour, and asks, “Is criticism a true thing?” The 
whole book, in fact, is an epitome of an eternal dispute. As 
throwing light upon Keats’s high conception of his own art, 
these scratches and interjections are beyond price. ‘ I am very 
near agreeing with Hazlitt,” he wrote to Haydon, “ that Shake- 
speare is enough for us”: and he certainly found in him just 
that inspiration which he needed. Nay, more—as we learn 
from the markings in the Folio copy of Troilus—he found there 
an anodyne for the terrible suffering that sprang from his un- 
happy love. 

Professor Spurgeon has laid us under the deepest obligations 
by setting down those Shakespearian passages marked by Keats 
which may have given birth to phrases or images in his own 
poems, and not least in Endymion. Here, of course, there will be 
differences of view. Keats was no plagiarist ; every idea passed 
through the crucible of his own imagination and came out new: 
thus we cannot always be sure as to the exact original of his 
finished work. But this does not diminish our gratitude to the 
editor for her thorough and comprehensive labour. Only on 
a single important point do we disagree with her. She speaks 
of Keats’s temporary devotion to Milton as “ a denial of his real 
nature,” due to the attempt to escape from mental anguish. 
To us, on the other hand, as to Shelley, the Miltonic Hyperion 
seems his greatest work ; and we think that, if he had lived, it 
would have been on work like Hyperion, but even loftier, that 
his truest fame would rest. E. BE. K. 


VIENNESE DREAMS 


Rhapsody. By Artraur ScunitzteR. Constable. 25s. 


Not, thank heaven, dreams that make a man afraid of the 
day, however mortally they may distress the night. This short 
story of Arthur Schnitzler’s is reminiscent in part of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and for the rest it is Schnitzler in a vein of unusually 
domestic sentiment. If wishes were acts, if casual and scarcely 
entertained desire was promptly and dreadfully satisfied, if 
all our dreams were dramas, which of us would escape from 
desperation and solitary self-torture? Dr. Fridolin and _ his 
wife, as the tale opens, are seen happy together with their 
daughter. When the child goes to bed, Fridolin and Albertina 


(translators should be given liberty to alter such a name) muse 
together, and aloud, on the happenings of the night before, 
when they had been to a carnival ball and found happiness and 
rapture only in each other. 
They exaggerated the degree of attraction that their unknown 
partners at the ball had exerted upon them while each made fun 
of the other’s tendencies to jealousy and denied his own. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


By ANTHONY SOMERS 


HAVE discovered a remarkable method of learning 

French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish I 
had known of it before. It would have saved me much 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “ gift of tongues.” Certainly I never did. 
At school I was hopeless. When the subject was French, 
German, Latin or Greek, I was always somewhere near 
the bottom of my Form. Yet in other 
subjects I held my own quite well. I 
have now come to the conclusion—my 
recent experience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn 
languages was that the method of 
teaching was wrong. 

Although I never “ 
Foreign Languages I have always 
wanted to know them—especially French. I have wanted 
to read Racine, Balzac, Proust, and Anatole France, and 
that great critic, whom Matthew Amold so much admired, 
Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely through the medium 
of characterless translation. And I have wanted to spend 
holidays abroad without being tied to a phrase-book. _So I 
have often tried to find a method which would really teach 
me a Foreign Language. And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and Italian 
by an entirely new method. I wrote for particulars, and 
they so interested me that I enrolled for a course in French. 
Frankly it has amazed me. Here is the method I have 
wanted all my life. It is quite unlike anything I have ever 
heard of before, and its simplicity and effectiveness are 
almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this question : 

“‘Do you think you could pick up a book of 48 pages, written 
in a language of which you may not know a syllable—say Spanish, 
Italian, German or French—and not containing a single English 
word, and read it through correctly without referring to a 
dictionary ?”’ 

Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. Yet 
this is just what the new method enables you to do, as you 
will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

One of the most striking features of the Pelman Courses 
in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that they are 
given entirely in the language concerned. English is not used 
at all. Yet, even if you do not know the meaning of a single 
Foreign word, you can study these Courses with ease, right from 
the beginning, and without “looking up” any words in a 
vocabulary. It sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, write and 
speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without bothering 
your head with complex grammatical rules or learning by 
heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet, when you have 
completed one of these Courses, you will be able to read 
Foreign books and newspapers, and to write and speak the 
language in question grammatically and fluently, without 
the hesitation which comes when a Foreign Language is 
acquired through the medium of English. 

This new Pelman 
method of learning 
languages is explained 
in the little book 
entitled ‘“ The Gift of 
Tongues.”’ There are 
four editions of this 
book. One explains the new method of learning French, 
another the new method of learning German, a third the 
new method of learning Spanish, and a fourth the new method 
of learning Italian. You can have any one of these books 
to-day, free of cost. Write (mentioning which one of the four 
you require) to the PELMAN INsTITUTE (Languages Dept.), 
66, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, 
and the particular edition you require (with full particulars 
of the method) will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. 
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The conversation wanders into confession, and the confessions 
of each become a kind of boasting, a lament over lost oppor- 
tunities, a bitter vanity—‘‘ Ah! If I had gone off with 
that officer!’’ or, “ My dear, if you knew how the loveliness 
of that girl moved me!” Fridolin, brooding and disconsolate, 
goes out to see a dying patient, and as the night passes 
finds it impossible to return home. He wanders, or his fancy 
wanders, through one adventure after another, until he ends 
in the strange house where the cloaked and masked men dance 
with the masked and naked women. There his life is in danger, 
and he escapes only by the sacrifice of an unknown woman. 
When at last he returns home, it is to find that his wife has, 
in avowed sleep, had her adventure in a dream. The next day 
comes, and brings no peace to him as he revisits the scenes of 
the night’s dreadful escapade—until death, self-invited or 
forced, has visited his unknown saviour. He goes home, tells 
his wife the whole story, and reconciliation follows on awakening. 
Whether Fridolin’s adventures are of the body or the mind is 
of no importance : Schnitzler has succeeded in his effort to show 
that all happiness and safety are built on renunciations, on 
denials, and that it is only weakness to refuse to make them 
because by your refusal someone will be sacrified. If you do 
not make them, the sacrifice is as certain, more useless and a 
more bitter occasion for remorse. Rhapsody is a symbolic 
rather than an allegoric tale; and Miss Nachsen’s illustrations 
convey with skill, delicacy and an occasional rather surprising 
power the charm of the story. The book is beautifully produced ; 
but neither the translator’s name nor the date of the original 
publication is given. 


ERASMUS 


Erasmus the Reformer: A Study in Restatement. 


By L. 
Exvuiotr Binns, D.D. Methuen. 5s. 


This is a new and revised edition of the lectures delivered at 
Cambridge by Dr. Elliott Binns as Hulsean lecturer for 1921-22. 
Dr. Binns is very learned, and has far more to say on his subject 
than could possibly be crowded into the space of four lectures : 
indeed, he has added to the contents of his lectures with footnotes 
and longer notes at the end of the book. But, evenso, his material 
is so compressed that it reads drily, if any discussion of Erasmus 
could be dry. He deals with Erasmus’ times, his career, and his 
attitude to the Reformation and to reform within the Church; 
and this “ restatement” is intended to draw a parallel between 
those times and to-day, and to suggest, by comparison, the 
kind of reform to which the Church should look, in its present 
vicissitudes. 

Dr. Binns presents his case very well, without over-statement, 
or trying to draw the parallel any closer than facts permit. But, 
in his account of the Reformation and in his prophecy that the 
way of a new reform must be the way of Erasmus, he seems to 
overlook two points. In the first place, any survey of the fifteenth 
to sixteenth century Reformation shows that what required reform 
was not so much the theory of the Church as the facts. It was 
the abuses of Rome and the degradation of her servants that 
primarily aroused opposition. Discussion about belief and points 
of doctrine was adopted to prove that an institution could be 
rightfully rejected which before had been regarded as iniquitous 
but inevitable. The minds of the people were deeply religious ; 
many who attacked Rome still did not count themselves heretics. 
To-day, the problem is very different. 

In the second place, in no age has it been an Erasmus who has 
effected reform ; it has been a Luther or a John Knox. Dr. Binns 
admits that Erasmus was often accused of inconsistency; any 
intellectual always will be. Luther died, and left the power of 
Rome broken. Erasmus died, and Dr. Binns can find but few 
immediate signs of his influence, though undoubtedly that in- 
fluence did survive and work unseen, and still does. But, how- 
ever desirable it may be to draw men’s thoughts back to the ideal 
represented by Erasmus, it is almost vain to hope that any move- 
ment could be directed or successfully carried through by minds 
such as his. Barrés once pointed out that a reformer, if he wishes 
to gain a following and effect a tangible victory, must go beyond 
what he really believes—must, like Luther, become a fanatic. 
One can only hope that, continuously, alongside of the violent 
movement that can alone fire the imagination of peoples, the 
spirit of Erasmus will survive, and effect its much slower, almost 
incalculable reforms. To preach Erasmianism to the Church, 
in its present position, is too idealistic; it is an appeal to the in- 
tellectuals, and they have always been a class apart, to-day more 
than ever. Aimée Semple McPherson and the Salvation Army 
are more likely to revive religious fervour in the hearts of the 
masses. 

However, taking its modern application as simply a (much- 
needed) plea for intellectualism in the Church, Dr. Binns’ re- 
statement of Erasmus’ teaching and character is worthy of the 
wide learning he has put into it. But it is odd that he should 





consider Erasmus behind his age, because ‘** those whom he felt 
at the bottom of his heart to be really worthy of consideration 
were scholars like himself.” Has any scholar felt otherwise— 
except Socrates, who was not a scholar? Perhaps no group has 
ever been so exclusive : scholars are drawn from every rank, but 
they are a rank by themselves, with a high barrier between them 
and the rest of the world. A recent contributor to the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise has pointed out that, to-day especially, the 
people and the intellectuals are divided into “ two camps secretly 
hostile,” and finds in that th, real cause of much post-war history, 
The complete lack of sympathy between humanity and the 
humanities is of ancient origin. To-day it is acute, and if Erasmus 
was deeply conscious of it, that does not mean that he was mediz- 
val, or feudal, but simply a -cholar. This hostility is, of course, 
wrong, and individuals have protested against it. The fact 
remains that it exists : it is generally the intellectual classes that 
suffer most in any revolution : how to eliminate the barrier remains 
to be discovered. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Karl Marx: Capital. A Critique of Political Economy. The Process 
of Capitalist Production. A new Translation by EDEN and Cepar 
Pau, based on the fourth and definitive edition. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Anyone who has ever wrestled with Marx knows how terribly bad 
and unreadable the old translation of Das Kapital was. In the 
skilful hands of Mr. and Mrs. Paul, Marx reads like a different man. 
His argument is lucid, and something of the real quality of his own 
style appears in the translation. The present volume does not include 
the complete work ; but it gives, with the important improvements 
derived from the fourth edition, all that was contained in the first 
volume of the old translation, which is the only volume that any 
save expert Marxists usually read. It is to be hoped that Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul will go on with the translation; but here any ordinary 
student of Marx has a book which is likely to halve his labour and 
double his understanding of a great economist recognised even by his 
critics as an immensely important formative influence on economic 
and historical theories as well as on the Socialist movement. 


A History of Costume. By Cart K6éu er. 
by EMMA VON SICHART. 
Harrap. 18s. 


Carl Kéhler’s book is a detailed and fully illustrated account of 
the development of European dress, beginning with those ancient 
peoples of nearer Asia and Africa whose history is associated with that 
of Europe. Its particular interest is that it deals with the technical 
side of the subject—how all these clothes were actually cut, and what 
materials were used. But the book loses value, to some extent, from 
the fact that, for the Mediaeval and Renaissance periods, the fullest and 
most correct information refers to Germany alone. During the earlier 
centuries of Christian Europe, Italy, Spain and France had _ the 
greatest influence in matters of dress. Later, of course, the history 
of dress becomes the history of France, and this the authors have fully 
realised. But in their chapters on the early centuries (especially the 
14th-17th) there is not nearly enough about the clothes worn in what 
were then the three most important countries in Europe, while there 
is far too much about Germany, which has never been a conspicuously 
well-dressed nation. On p. 173, for example, we are told that the 
slashings in ladies’ sleeves were “‘ stuffed with white padding material.” 
This may, of course, have happened from time to time; but originally 
the object of slashings, at elbow or shoulder, was to display the 
rich sleeve of under-dress or chemise. On the other hand, the book 
is full of valuable information about the cut, stuffing, and stiffening of 
every type of dress, male or female. It is amusing to learn that 4 
fourteenth-century knight went to war with his helmet, sword and 
dagger chained to gold rosettes on the breast of his tunic: so that 
the string of elastic that used to moor the elusive boater was not so 
novel a device. The patterns appear to be admirably complete and 
easy to follow, but on p. 386 a few instructions might have been of 
assistance. It would, no doubt, be fun to cut out this pattern and stick 
it together ; but whether it would turn into a “‘ dress coat of 1820” 
would be a matter of luck. 


Edited and augmented 
Translated by ALEXANDER K. DA.uas. 


At Cheltenham Spa: Or, Georgians in a Georgian Tower. By EpiTa 
Humpuris and Captain E. C. Wittoucusy. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 


This interesting volume sketches briefly the history of Cheltenham 
since early British and Roman days, but the larger and more attractive 
part is devoted to a picture of Georgian customs and early Victorian 
manners. The Cheltenham waters were discovered early in the 
eighteenth century, and the spa became fashionable after the visit of 
George III. in 1788; it flourished under royal patronage during his 
and George IV.’s reigns, and in the thirties was killed as ‘a resort of 
the beaumonde ”’ by the evangelical activities of a young clergyman, 
later Dean Close, who put an effective ban upon the racecourse, 
theatre, and other places of amusement. He reigned unchallenged 
for thirty-two years, and changed the town from a fashionable spa 
to a middle-class resort and educational centre. Under Close’s 
influence the town undoubtedly prospered, but not in romance. But 
Cheltenham had a gay life while it lasted, and the authors have made 
the most of it. Stage records, diaries, letters, local and London papers, 


family traditions and reminiscences have been ransacked to provide 
the reader with a diversified series of glimpses into high and lowlife, 
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NEW NOVELS 7/6 
REAL 
: R dy To-day! 
Short Stories <a 


Mary of Marion Isle 
Stories that live, stories written 


with sincerity and skill, stories by SIR H RIDER HAGGARD 
that are not mere pot-boilers, . * 


but serious contributions to a “ ” et 
high form of literary art, in short (Author of “ Belshazzar,” etc.) 














—stories of vital interest to the How a man escapes from his conventional life is told with that 
intelligent reader will be found graphic vividness one always associates with the late author. 
The February consistently in The Argosy Andrew West, an impecunious medical student, suddenly becomes 
Magazine. Lord Atterton. He drifts into marriage with a wife whose 
ARGOSY ambitions drive him from his work and hobbies. 
contaims: — 
“ This monthly publication is 
The Bread issued solely for the discriminat- DON CARELESS, by REX BEACH 
House, ing. Ie provides in convenient (Author af a The Mating Call, etc.) 
by MARY form a collection of the world’s TTE’ IN 
WEBB greatest stories, British and MARIE E's LOVERS, dag BURG 
Fe po foreign,contemporary and other- (Author of “ Allandale’s Daughters,” etc.) 
tenbyabrilliantauthoress, wise, and its success has already FRAZER BUTTS IN, by HUGH CLEVELY 
and now published for the proved that the Editor's ambiti- “ ” 
first time, and stories by ous policy has been adequately (Author of ‘ The Gang Smasher,” etc.) 
JOHN GALSWORTHY maintained. IN CHAINS, by JOSEPH DELMONT. 
Pe Ww. pe all An Epic of the Russian Jews. - 
THEODORE DREISER Tie Aneee a oer A ] ] d T; 
EY ROB reader time and trouble in his fe 
ae pig ” search for what is best in short n stan or Wo 


E. W. HORNUNG fiction. Each number is a lasting 
J. J. BELL source of pleasure and literary by ANDREW SOU t AR 
PELLE MOLIN profit. To the serious reader = 

ete. The Argosy is indispensable. (Author of “‘ The Phantom in the House,” etc.) 


When they were boy and girl lovers they had their dreams, Moira 


and Michael. And the dream they loved better than all the others 
was that of an island made just for the two of them. The day 
came when that dream was realised, but not in the circumstances 
which their romantic minds had conceived in the beginning. 

Send for Autumn List No. 47. 


MAGAZINE HUTCHINSON 
For February. Buy a copy TO-DAY 1 /- & Co (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E C. 4. 


The Amalgamated Press Ltd. Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each, Monthly. 
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Verdure and blossom... Peak and 
chasm ... Mosque and minaret... 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars. . . 
Golden sands and glittering seguias 
.-. Princely palaces and mud cities... 
Sunset and the Muezzin. 
A magnificent tour in the Land of the 
stork,the scarlet ibis and the golden date 
—the land of blood red dawn, gorgeous 


wy 
sunset, and peerless translucent night. 


ALGERIA — TUNISIA — MOROCCO S - bl na 
sHUNISIA TS i a secret ble 
Private Tours by Modéle de Luxe six-cylinder 4 and wee of ra re tobaccos! 


S-seater landaulers or limousines. Arrange the 
route and details yourself, but let us assist with 
expert advice. 

ours for separate bookings by ten-seater landaulet 
type cars running to scheduled itineraries. 270 to 
choose from. 

Forty-two of the famous** Transatlantique ”’ hotels 
erected especially for these tours. A fleet of six- 
wheeled ‘ Desert Cars’ for the South. 
Unparalleled service, comfort and courteous at- 
tention in the Company’s own Mail steamers, cars, 
and hotels. Write for booklet, 


FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Generale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD 
20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Fanuary. No. 8. One Shilling 


LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 














Contents includes : 


WAR 
by Augustine Birrell 


| An autobiographical chapter on the state of mind 
| of the Asquith Cabinet in 1914, and before, with 
| regard to foreign policy. Mr. Birrell comments 
| 









also upon Lord Morley’s posthumously published 
memorandum. 























FROM A 
FRENCH JOURNAL 


by Arnold Bennett 


Mr. Bennett’s extracts from his Journal refer to the 
time when “ The Old Wives’ Tale ” was begin- 
ning to stir into life within him. He was then 
living in France. In these pages we watch two 
sides of his mind at work, that of the creator and 
the detached observer uninterruptedly interested 
in everything going on around him. 


A FEW REMARKS 
by George Santayana 


Mr. Santayana reflects as a philosopher upon 
Crime, Money, Prudence, Self-sacrifice and other 
subjects of universal interest. 


DR. JAMES’S POWDER 
by Bruce Dickins 


Mr. Dickins tells the story of a famous patent 
wonder-working medicine. In his account of it 
we discover the arts and methods of the 18th 
century “ booster.” 


RED LACQUER 
by Kathleen Wallace 


Mrs. Wallace, by means of verse and prose, pre- 
sents modern Chinese life in three vivid pictures. 


ALSO MANY REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
and a BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT 
SHAKESPEAREAN INVESTIGATION. 








10 Great Queen St., London, W.C.2 


scandal and crime and romance. The characters are many, and their 
connection with the town is never far-fetched. The sixteen illustra- 
tions are excellent, but the proofs might have been more carefully 
read, and the absence of an index is indefensible. 


The Ways of Behaviorism. 
Harper. ‘7s. 6d. 


Dr. Watson’s extravagances are a perpetual delight. With what 
gusto he attacks the “introspective psychologists,” the Wundts, 
the William Jameses, the McDougalls, the Freuds! With what 
assurance he disposes of their humbug ; instincts, mind, consciousness, 
the unconscious, all are chimeras of the imagination! How simple 
are his explanations of the mysteries of memory or thought or per. 
sonality ! And what a world we could make if only we would realise 
the importance of ‘‘ conditioning the guts”! Those who are familiar 
with Dr. Watson’s earlier books will find nothing new in this one, 
which, he tells us, is “‘ frankly directed to the public,” and which is, 
in fact, a considerably boiled-down version of his Behaviorism. But 
it brings out plainly enough the position of the Behaviourist school 
as well as the enthusiasm and the limitations of its author. The study 
of human behaviour is, of course, profoundly important, and it may 
well be that “‘ orthodox psychology’ has much to learn from it, 
But the trouble about Dr. Watson is that he asserts too much and 
denies too mnch. And he comes perilously near to being a big joke. 


By Joun B. Watson, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D, 


A Fox-hunting Anthology. Edited by E. D. Cuminc. Cassell. 21s, 


As late as 1781, as Mr. Cuming candidly admits in his introduction, 
a gentleman who hunted the fox was doing something which he knew 
that his equals might think required apology, and a little earlier 
“* fox-hunter ” and “ boor”’ were synonymous. That this is no longer 
true, whether one laments or applauds the fact, must be admitted ; 
but it is as well to remember that there is no great antiquity behind 
a sport which is often spoken of as though it were coaeval with the 
Constitution. This anthology draws on Peter Beckford, ‘* Nimrod,” 
George Osbaldeston, Surtees, Pennell, Captain Apperly, and Somerville 
and Ross. There are nine illustrations, one of which is in colour; 
and the volume will make an expensive but no doubt welcome volume 
for country houses. 


The Unconquered Knight. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


This is the first volume of the Broadway Medizval Library, under the 
general editorship of Mr. G. G. Coulton and Miss Eileen Power. It is 
a translation of that part of El Vitorial which takes the reader up to 
the marriage of Don Pero Nino with Beatriz. The book is a 
contemporary eulogy, by his squire, Gutierre Diaz de Gamez, of the 
deeds of Don Pero, whose life comes at the end of the great age of 
chivalry, the early years of the fifteenth century. Don Pero was a 
crusader without a crusade, an adventurer who discovered nothing, 
a romantic for whom romance had few duties but many delights. He 
voyaged over most of Europe, and in this account of his journeys we 
meet Moors and English, all subdued by the faithful Gutierre to the 
level of his master’s praise. A naive, simple, engaging book, in which 
the author’s character, by his very humility, emerges more favourably 
than his master’s. Miss Evans has done her part of translation and 
annotation admirably, and the book is well illustrated. 


Translated and edited by Joan Evans, 


Complaints. By Epmunp SPENSER. 


A Critical Text edited by 
Professor W. L. RENWICK. 


Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


The editor, in his judicious and learned recension, admits that these 
gatherings are not Spenser’s greatest things. They were brought out 
after the success of the Faerie Queene and are chiefly of interest to 
the student and biographer in search of material concerning the poet, 
his friends and his enemies. Burleigh, who did not love poetry, was 
attacked in the satire of Mother Hubbard’s Tale, which has a Chaucerian 
brightness. But the editor protests against the idea that Spenser 
is complaining in poem after poem of his lack of advancement. The 
moralising about the vanity of things was popular at the time, and is 
described by the publisher as ‘‘ verie grave and profitable.’ Spenser 
is a learned poet, translating, adapting, and imitating, and this edition 
has worked out his sources at length. An ‘‘ unequall peare,” p. 152, 
noted as an odd phrase, goes back, perhaps, to Aineid I, 475, “* impar 
congressus Achilli.” Juvenal’s Satire 8 begins ‘‘ Stemmata quid 
faciunt?”’ The man of books is shown in the catalogues of flowers 
and the copious mythology, which is sometimes as careless as the 
translations. ‘‘ The pleasant Willy” in the Teares of the Muses is 
sensibly discussed, but remains without secure identification. 


Principles of Emendation in Shakespeare. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 


Some principles are certainly needed to restrain the fancy or fury 
of ingenious commentators on Shakespeare, and the accomplished 
hand of Dr. Greg clears the ground well in this lecture to the British 
Academy. He explains the special difficulties due to the recent 
advances in textual study. An emender has to consider Shakespeare s 
handwriting and the misreadings in various words which, being known 
elsewhere, are likely to recur. Here Professor Dover Wilson’s work 
is invaluable. He has also to consider the suitability of the new word 
or image he introduces—a point on which the agreement of scholars 1s 
not easy to secure. But, more than all this, in every particular play 
he should examine the textual data and consider what his change 
implies—maybe a persistence in error which is very unusual. It may be 
said at once that the rival claims of Quarto and Folio, which differ in 
various plays, are only for the expert ; and besides these there are 


By W. W. GREG. 
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See the Special Free Offer to Registered Subscribers 
for the Twelve Fortnightly Parts. Part I is now 
ready; Part II will be published on January 15. 


PROSPECTUS 


7 A History of Freethought 
in the Nineteenth Century 


By the RT. HON. J. M. ROBERTSON. 





HE History of Freethought has a variety of interest and importance little known save to those who have sought to trace it 
"T compared with other fields of “ culture history,” such as those of Politics, Science, Art, and Literature, it is as rich 

in excitement, in the play of personality, in the thrill of struggle, as any, and much more dramatic in its record than the 
other separate histories, save that of Politics. And in comparison with the history of Politics that of Freethought has a wider 
appeal, inasmuch as it covers all forms of aspiration for human betterment, the mental as well as the social. 


In any given period, above all in the Nineteenth Century, the story brings us face to face with an endless variety of strong 
personalities, as well as with vital ideas. At the outset we are in the thick of the political and social reaction against the 
French Revolution, which meant a sinister but inevitable reversal of previous intellectual progress. Britain, France, Germany 
Italy, America—all are involved. 


As the century nears its middle, the output of challenging literature of all kinds grows ever larger and more formidable, 
till in England the advent of change is incontestable in 1860. By this time the onward thrust of Biblical criticism, early 
checked in England in the cases of Geddes and Milman, has been immensely re-inforced from Germany; and the new portent 
of Darwinism becomes the determining factor in all forms of thought. 


Thus the record of the emergence of the Doctrine of Evolution, in all its aspects, written from an independent critical 
standpoint, forms one of the principal chapters in the History. It presents the preparation for that ‘‘ Turning of the Balance ”’ 
which is the predominant aspect of the intellectual life of the third generation of the century. And whereas the First Part of 
the History exhibits “ The Reign of Orthodoxy,” the Fourth displays ‘‘ The Passing of Orthodoxy.” 


Alongside of the Feuerbachs, the Biichners, the Paines and Bradlaughs and Holyoakes, the Strausses and the Renans, 
we must portray not only the Colensos but the Maurices, the Kingsleys, the Martineaus, the Lamennais. And an attempt 


has been made to do justice to the women. A biographical as well as a critical aim has been present throughout ; and some 
of the details, it is hoped, will be found newly interesting. 


In order to make the work more widely obtainable, it is proposed to issue it in twelve Fortnightly Parts of 48 4to pages, 
price rs. 6d. each. Each Part will contain as frontispiece a Photogravure; and in the text of each Part there will be three half- 
tone Portraits. The first Part is now ready; Part II will be published on January 15. 








Become a Registered Subscriber for the 12 Parts, and get 
A BINDING CASE FREE. 


The work contains 48 Portraits : 
of Freethinkers. 


ORDER FORM 


To MESSRS. WATTS & CO., 
5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 

Please send me the first two Parts of the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson’s A HISTORY 
OF FREETHOUGHT IN THE 1gth CENTURY. I enclose 3s. in 
payment for same. If I decide to purchase the remaining ten Parts, I will, 
before February 1, 1929, undertake to remit each month the sum of 3s. in pay- 
ment for two further Parts until the publication of the work is completed. This 
undertaking is subject to the Publishers, when the last Part 1s issued, presenting 
me gratis with a superior Binding Case for binding the whole of the twelve 
Parts in one volume. 





ll 


CUT OUT AND 
SEND THIS FORM 
WITH 


2I. 


TO-DAY! 





eed 


NAME........: Re Ee RE Ee a Te 
. Sen ibis aati hacia tindtteiipcs i iiedasinadaabaciia 
NOTE.—If peclerved, 20s. mar Si siclcisiicssesscaniblsisc::’ © ‘aetiepbabameb pada aia laa Sandell hala 
be . . N.B.—Should the work extend to thirteen Parts, each Subscriber will be asked 
an ck in one sum for the to remit an additional sum of 1s. 6d. 
Org. 
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playhouse texts and actors’ memories of them as sources. In general 
the Folio is in disgrace to-day, but, after all, it may present Shakespeare’s 
own emendations for the stage. His strange indolence about the whole 
matter is one of the puzzles. Dr. Greg, we are glad to see, votes for 
“too, too sullied flesh” in Hamlet. His notes on various plays, 
enlarged at the end, should be of great interest to the advanced scholar, 
and he inserts some pertinent pinpricks in the corpus of emenders. 


An Introduction to Tooke and Newmarch’s History of Prices and of 
the State of the Circulation from 1792 to 1856. By T. E. 
Grecory. King. 2s. 6d. 

¥ Tooke and Newmarch’s famous History of Prices has been out of 
print for many years, and has of late fetched a long price second-hand. 
It is, indeed, an indispensable book for anyone who wants to study 
the details either of price history or of financial policy during the period 
which it covers. The entire work has recently been re-issued by Messrs. 
King, with a long introduction by Professor Gregory ; and _ this 
introduction now appears in separate form at a price which makes it 
accessible to all students. Even without the text, Professor Gregory’s 
introduction is an important work ; for in it he surveys broadly a 
large part of the field which Tooke and Newmarch covered, and not 
merely reviews their conclusions in the light of modern knowledge, 
but makes an independent survey of financial policy and draws con- 
clusions of his own. Professor Gregory is more interested in questions 
of currency and banking than in the price movements themselves ; 
and his work deals mainly with the monetary aspects of price 
fluctuation. In this he is for the most part only following Tooke 
and Newmarch, who studied prices mainly with a view to supporting 
their own opinions on monetary and financial policy. Within these 
limits Professor Gregory has produced a brief work of first-rate 
importance, which no student of early ninetcenth century financial 
questions can afford to ignore. 


Dickens in London. Forty-seven drawings, with descriptive notes. 
By ARTHUR MORELAND. With an Introduction by Fran«x S. 
JOHNSON. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


The subject is rather stale, and Mr. Moreland’s descriptive tour 
is likely to irritate a good many people who prefer Dickens to 
the Dickensians. One may be interested in some places merely 
because Dickens wrote about them (as one used to look out in Baker 
Street for the Holmes-Watson flat), but to go the round of London and 
to peer into Took’s Court because “it remains as it was in his day, 
and is sufficient to revive memories of the oily Chadband, Guster, 


Mrs. Snagsby and Poor Jo,” is beyond all ordinary patience. Mr. 
Moreland’s drawings, however, are interesting in themselves. Staple 


Inn and Old Jewry would be worth drawing if Dickens had never 
written about them at all. The book is largely composed of illustra- 
tions which are ample, accurate and slightly old-fashioned. One or 
two pictures of rooms in old inns are dull, but the street scenes, 
particularly ‘* Staple Inn, Holborn,” and ‘“ Beak Street, Soho,” are 
excellent. 


The State of the Poor. By Sir Frepertc Morron EDEN, Bart. 
Abridged and edited by A. G. L. RoGrrs, with an introduction. 
Routledge. 15s. 

This celebrated work, first published in 1797, has long been out of 
print, and Mr. Rogers has done a valuable service in preparing a new 
edition. Eden’s detailed accounts of the working of the Poor Laws 
and the conditions of the working classes in his day have been a mine 
of information for investigators and writers who came after him. 
But some of his facts and conclusions have been disproved by later 
research, notably by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb and by Miss Dorothy 
Marshall in The English Poor in the XV I1Ith Century ; and even when 
he was accurate he was often prolix. So that Mr. Rogers is fully 
justified, we think, in winnowing the grain from the chaff and in 
abridging the three large original volumes into one. What he has 
given us (apart from his own excellent introduction) is all the best 
part of Eden, and it is well worth reading by those who want to know 
what the ancient workhouses were like, and how a large section of 
the ‘‘ labouring classes” managed to live on next to nothing a week. 


About Motoring 


THE SUPER CAR OF 
TO-MORROW 


NTIL quite lately the super car has broadly resembled the 
ordinary car. It has been rather larger; rather faster; 
exhibited a far more magnificent body; purred inaudibly, 

instead of emitting a somewhat tinny bark; conveyed its 
occupants with a minimum of jolting; and cost a sum of money 
bearing rather less relation to its original manufacturing cost. 
Nearly twenty years ago a French engineer, who had been born 
a little too soon, decided that a super car should be radically 
different from an ordinary car. Searching for a difference which 
should appeal to very rich men, he thought it should have 
innumerable cylinders and only one gear; it should be capable 
of travelling anywhere on throttle control alone. He built his 
car, but science was young and it disappointed him, and proved 
a@ dismal failure. ‘To-day his ideas have been resuscitated, and 
to-morrow the millionaire will be able to purchase vehicles 
corresponding to this ancient invention. News is to hand from 
America of a gigantic 265-h.p. Duesenberg, which will be equally 


at home in the hands of a septuagenarian novice or a Segrave— 
whether shopping in Bond Street or exceeding two miles a minute 
on some of those foul concrete roads in the States, where 
charabanes are scheduled to average over 40 m.p.h. all day, 
inclusive of hotel stops at the conventional meal times. Europe 
is sure to retort with similar vehicles. Indeed, the British Invicta 
car, in which sportsmen are already so keenly interested, is a very 
fair approximation to these ideals, though its chassis is priced 
at under £900, and the tax upon it is a mere £20 per annum. 


* a * 


Built in Surrey, this truly amazing car is a dual personality 
expressed in terms of steel. I was taken across Devon in an 
Invicta steered by a woman, whom I will dare to describe as a 
very indifferent driver on the chance that she will not see this 
page: at any rate, she had not driven for many months. The 
main road across Dartmoor is full of wicked corners and steep 
gradients; it is, indeed, the kind of road which wise men only 
tackle early in the day, before charabancs leave their garages, 
and leisurely duffers have breakfasted; the only wise alternative 
is to take it very late at night. I do not remember that we ever 
rushed a single hill, or took chances at a single corner. But the 
car purred obediently over the whole trip on its top gear; and 
on that same top gear it can do 80 m.p.h. I know this, because 
I begged a seat at the wheel across Bodmin Moor, and touched 
that figure with enough to spare to balance any small optimism 
on the part of the speedometer. It is possible that a very fine 
and audacious driver might just duplicate this feat on one of the 
half-dozen super motor cars which rich Argentines love; but 
I should be prepared to bet odds against his success on each 
individual attempt; and under no circumstances would I sit 
beside the aspirant. For these super cars are for the most part 
extremely heavy; and they would never get up some of those 
Dartmoor steeps on top gear without a most perilous rush; or 
round some of those corners on top except at a speed which would 
make a lightning stop all but impossible if any obstructions 
lurked beyond the bend. But the Invicta slid easily across the 
moor in its stride, giving a most amazing imitation of that 
flexibility which is normally associated with steam, rather than 
with the explosion type of engine. 

* * * 


My own spell at the wheel of this wonder car indicated that on 
demand it can be completely indiscreet and naughty. Its 














EXECUTORS 


The task of finding a capable and respon- 
sible person who is willing to act as an 
executor or trustee is not easy. In addition, 
an executor so appointed is no less liable 
to die than the testator himself, in which 
event the whole problem is raised anew 
and fresh expense entailed—possibly at 
an inopportune moment. 
The Westminster Bank is willing to 
undertake such duties, and in doing so 
provides several distinct advantages. It is 
permanent, and it is accessible; expert 
business knowledge is assured ; there is no 
possibility of loss by fraud or unauthor- 
ized investments; and absolute secrecy is 
observed. So far as possible the Bank is 
prepared to employ the family Solicitor 
| A Book giving conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the 


Trustee Department 
as below 





WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
i 51 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
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The Winter Work of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


means 


WELCOME, FOOD, BED, 
WORK AND A REALLY 
FRESH START IN LIFE 


for thousands of 
Homeless Men, 
Women and Child- 
ren, Ex-Prisoners 
and Honest People 
in undeserved 
distress. 





















Please send to-day 
to 
PREBENDARY 
CARLILE,C.H., 
D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, 55 
Bryanston Sireet, 
London, W.1. 
Cheques, ete., 
crossed “‘ Barclays 
alcChurchArmy.” 

















THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


ESSEX HALL LECTURES 
Spring, 1929 


The Spring course of lectures will be held this 
year in the Essex Hall, Essex Strect, Strand, on 
six Friday evenings, "January 11th and 25th, 
February 8th and 22nd, and March 8th and 22nd. 


The subjects and lecturers arranged are as 
follows :— 


Friday, January 11th. ‘ Problems of the Balkans.” 
G. P. GOOCH, D.Lirt., F.B.A. 
Chairman: Dr. F. Lawson Dopp. 
Friday, January 25th. “Herbert Hoover, The President 
and his Policy.” 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Chairman : Proressor H. J. Laski. 
Friday, February 8th. ‘“ Post-War Trade Unionism in 
Germany.” 
Major A. G. CHURCH, D.S.O., M.C. 
Chairman: H. Finer, D.Sc. 
Friday, February 22nd. ‘“ Nationalisation, Old and New.” 
G. D. H. GOLE. 
Chairman: C. M. Lioyp. 
March 8th. “ The New Women Voters and the 
Coming Elections.” 
Mrs. BLANCO WHITE. 
Chairman: SIR JOHN MAYNARD, K.C.I.E. 
Friday - March 22nd. ‘“ Political Parties and the Coming 
Election.” 
Lrt.-Compr. THE Hon. J. M. KENWORTHY, M.P. 
Chairman : Harry SNELL, M.P. 


Friday - 





Admission by ticket, 1/- each, or 5/- for the Course. To 
be obtained at 11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Single tickets can be obtained at the Hall. 














THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP”::3” 


exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in life, and to 
help them to become good and useful men and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


15,700 boys have joined the Royal Navy, Mercantile 
Marine and Regular Army, 

9,800 boys have been assisted to emigrate or obtain 
civil employment, 

3,540 girls have been trained for domestic service. 


Patrene: _ MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
FIELD MARSHAL HRH THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGH 
President: H.R.H. THE ort OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS A. CL. AYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTO 
Chairman of “‘ Arethusa”™ Commitices 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, 
BRIAN PELLY, TNF. 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


When responding please mention “ New Statesman.” 











Secretary: F. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW YEAR APPEAL 


“7 appeal 
to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all who 
value the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give 
Generously in support of our great Life-Boat Service.’ 
DWARD P. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 


FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Seeretary. 
ul ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
fe-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















JOURNAL OF 





PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


GENTILE’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE SPIRIT 
PROFESSOR W. G. DE BURGH 
A CASE FOR EMERGENT EVOLUTION 
PROFESSOR C. LLOYD MORGAN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE—A General Survey 
WILLIAM BROWN, M.A., M.D., D.Sc. 
THE POSSIBILITY OF RATIONALISM IN ETHICS 
PROFESSOR JOHN LAIRD 
THE LOCATION OF PHYSICAL OBJECTS 
OLAF STAPLEDON, M.A., Ph.D. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL LIFE 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit. 
THE ONE AND THE MANY C. E. M. JOAD, B.A. 


Philosophical Survey—New Books—Institute Notes 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., London, W.C.2 


Annualt Subscription, 148. net, post free. 
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FOUR BOOKS OF 1928. 


BERNARD SHAW: The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism - - 15s. 


J. M. BARRIE: Complete Plays inone volume 21s. 
LYTTON STRACHEY: Elizabeth and Essex 15s. 
VIRGINIA WOOLF: Orlando - - - Os. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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acceleration cannot, so far as my experience goes, be paralleled 
on any other petrol vehicle short of a real, rorty, roaring racing 
car. I committed a slight driving indiscretion in the narrow, 
crazy streets of a small Cornish town, and extricated myself 
by banging the throttle open on top gear. The response was so 
terrific that anon I experimented with the acceleration on the 
lower gears. The back ofthe seat instantly hit me a tremendous 
blow on the shoulder blades, though to the best of my belief I was 
lolling negligently back at the time; and my fair companion’s 
unladylike exclamation indicated that she too suffered pain. 
I am quite sure that the car would not disgrace itself on such an 
exacting course as the Targa Florio; it could be entered for any 
Continental road race where the roads do not permit of more 
than 80 m.p.h. on the flat; and, provided nothing broke, it could 
give a very fair imitation of a special racing projectile. This 
indicates the Jekyll-Hyde character of its personality. It is 
not a car which a person who is easily tempted to take risks 
should ever be encouraged to drive. 


bo * * 

These remarkable results—especially remarkable in view of its 
low cost—are attained by mounting a very large engine in a very 
light chassis. One would opine on paper that the life of the car 
would be correspondingly short in the hands of a foolish owner. 
By “ life”’ I naturally mean pleasant life. If the car were driven 
in its naughtier mood fairly continuously, the enormous stresses 
involved are bound to be registered in the form of noise. I have 
no data whatever about its durability; no friend of mine has 
driven one hard for a couple of years. But I cannot imagine 
a more charming vehicle for the kind of owner who normally 
regards his car as pure transport, but on occasions turns “ fey,” 
as the Scotch say, and indulges in a mad hour on British or 
Continental roads. The brakes are good. The suspension is 
good, though not abnormally so. The fuel consumption varies 
with the handling, but should average round about 17 or 18 miles 
to the gallon in normal use. The coachwork is sensible, without 
being extravagant, and comfort is well studied. The minor 
accessibilities are fair; the major accessibilities cannot be judged 
until one has stripped a chassis personally. The equipment is 
excellent, and cleverly thought out. In many respects the 
Invicta is the most interesting car I have encountered for a long 
time. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY. 


HE markets have opened the year in satisfactory fashion, 

; and he would be a boldman who affirmed that the specula- 

tive wave was finished. Much depends upon the position 
in the United States, and opinion is strengthening here, supported 
by the views of all people who have recently visited New York, 
that no startling collapse is likely to occur there. Ford Motor 
shares, after having reached the absurd figure of over £4 premium, 
have receded to 48s. 9d. premium, and are still, to put it mildly; 
in advance of prospects. I am assured, by the way, that the story 
of the junior clerk who encashed something like £9,000 on allot- 
ments of Ford shares was true to the extent that one such indivi- 
dual did send in hundreds of applications in different names, and 
received a corresponding number of allotments, these being for 
account of his employers or their clients, and not himself. That 
is quite credible, as I have known stagging to take place to such an 
extent that people have applied for shares in the names of their 
domestic pets. 

* * * 

The following list, showing prices at the end of the years 1927 and 
1928, is interesting, and, with the exception of home rails, does not 
show such violent changes as might have been anticipated. The 

End 1927. End 1928. 


Armstrong, Whitworth .. me i 3s. 3d. 3s. 6d. 
Baldwins .. e sa — co |©6=— Gay. Gk, 5s. 44d. 
Dorman Long ies “ > 20s. Sd. lls. 6d. 
United Steel ee oe i -. 98s. Od. 2s. 114d. 
Vickers is its - «> Me. Od, 12s. 9d. 
Amalgamated Cotton me i «. @, Of 2s. 6d. 
English Sewing Cotton 49s. Od. 54s. 6d. 
Patons & Baldwins 31s. 3d. 32s. Od. 
Fine Cotton Spinners a -. 50s. Od. 44s. 6d. 
L. M. & S. Railway ve od ae 75 54 
Great Western Railway a es 954 81 

L. & N. E. Deferred Re on a 18 11} 


extreme variations have occurred, for the most part, in newly 
created shares, which have been subject to market manipulations. 
The Stock Exchange outlook for the present year may be regarded 


ee. 


as fairly promising. South Africans and tea shares look as though 
they might go ahead, the Americans taking an interest in the 
former ; Oils and Rubbers may follow at a distance. 

* * * 


An example of quick and efficient ‘‘ rationalisation ” is afforded 
by recent events in the German locomotive industry. The German 
State Railways have for years adopted the laudable policy of 
adjusting their orders to the state of industry—holding back 
when industrial conditions were favourable, but giving large 
orders during a slack period. The German locomotive industry 
has been very depressed of late, and the railway administration 
found itself compelled to indicate that its situation did not permit 
it to give considerable orders for some time to come. The heads 
of the industry,although strong competitors hitherto, saw that it 
was necessary to tackle the crisis, and in the short space of three 
months have come to an agreement whereby the least favourably 
situated works have given up construction, and others haye 
agreed to specialise in certain types. Out of 20 factories, six, 
representing 14°3 per cent. of the capacity of the industry, have 
closed down, and, by a series of amalgamations, seven of the com- 
panies disappear from the scene as independent undertakings, 
Although industrial activity in Germany appears to be slackening 
off somewhat, conditions on the Berlin bourse seem to be improv- 
ing, there being indications of a revival of purchases on the part 
of German investors—a state of affairs that has not been in evi- 
dence since the Black Friday of a couple of years ago. Since 
then, the German security markets have been almost wholly 
dependent upon foreign buying. The Berlin bourse itself has 
adopted a policy of rationalisation, by establishing a fund with 
which to pension off some of its superfluous members. If any sort 
of satisfactory settlement results from the reparations inquiry, 
there should be a sharp rise in German investments, with a corre- 
sponding fall in interest rates, for foreign capital would probably 
pour into the country at a much more rapid rate than during the 
past few years; not that the amount of such foreign investments 
has been inconsiderable hitherto. A. Emit Davies, 
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| Co-operative Investment 
, Trusts 
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Five per cent. (Minimum) 
Withdrawable Preference 
Shares 


offer 

HIGH YIELD—5% on shares held for a 
short period and 53% on shares held 
for six months prior to certain dates, 
payable without deduction of tax, 
SAFETY OF CAPITAL — Amount of 
Preference shares may not exceed one- 
third of Ordinary share capital, which 
to-day exceeds £2,500,000. 


; 

UNEQUALLED SECURITY—Every £5 
of Preference shares has behind it £20 
> 
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worth of invested capital. 

CERTAINTY OF DIVIDEND — On the 
basis of the present income the Pre- 
ference dividend is covered over four 
times. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED 
BY FILLING IN AND POSTING COUPON BELOW. 


r First, Second and Third Co-operative | 
Investment Trusts 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C., 2. 


Please send me full particulars of your Preference Shares: 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


¥ IS THE LARGEST * | 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
aa THE BRITISH EMPIRE 














THEATRE 





ROYALT Y. (Gerrard 2690) Every Evening at 8.30. 
“ BIRD IN HAND.” 300th 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. PERFORMANCE. 





Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


TO LET 


AMPSTEAD (Belsize Park).—Large, sunny garden room, with 
kitchenette, partly furnished or unfurnished (e.]., gas), 25/-. Box 468, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C, 2. 


YJEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 

N nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 

constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. Telephone : 
Western 4948. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


| aoe Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLaterR, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





























N ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 











Small Advertisements in 
THE New STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue 
of THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of 
the classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
| averages about twelve words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion Is. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or Is. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 


| 
| eeeemcnenen 











Please address all communications to The Manager, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London,W.C.2. 
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A Sintieve of 
CARTOONS 


by 


LO 


List of Subjects : 


1. Mr. H. G. Wells 11. Lord Beaverbrook 
Mr. Ramsay 12. Mr. Philip Snowden 
MacDonald 13. Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
. Mr. Arnold Bennett 14. Mr. Winston 
. Lord Oxford 
. Mr. Joseph Conrad 15 
. Sir W. Joynson- 16 
Hicks 17 
. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
. Mr. Lloyd George 
. Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
. Sir Austen 19. 
Chamberlain 20. 


Churchill 
. Mr, J. L. Garvin 

. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
. The Lord Chief 
Justice 
18. Mr. Augustus John 
Mr. J. H. Thomas 
Mr. Robert Lynd 


D Ui tS 


_ 
ooemsl 


These 20 sketches are the most noteworthy 
collection of Low’s more serious work. They 
were published as Supplements to THE NEW 
STATESMAN in 1926, and are printed on special 
cartridge paper. The small reproduction above 
gives a very inadequate idea of the quality of 
their production. The size of the sketches is 
13in. by 9in., and they make a most interesting 
“gallery” for the club, library, smoke-room, 
billiard-room, &c. The plates have been destroyed. 
FRAMED in black polished wood, they cost 2s. 6d. 
each, or 45s. the set (20), postage for one or two 
pictures, ls., and for each additional picture 3d. 


UNFRAMED, 
postage 1d. 


the sketches cost Is. each, 


Illustrated Prospectus Free upon 
application to the Publisher— 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT 
EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


KING 

The Governors of this Foundation invite applications for the 
position of Secretary. Commencing salary £650, rising by annual 
increments of {25 to {g00, subject to a 5 per cent. deduction for 
Superannuation. The Secretary will be required to devote the whole 
of his time to the duties of the office; administrative and scholastic 
experience desirable. ; 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from 
the SecRETARY, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITIES” will be given by 
SIR CECIL J. B. HURST, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Legal Adviser to the 
Foreign Office), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C. 1), on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16th, 1929, at 5 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Sir Maurice L. Gwyer, K.C.B. (H.M. 
Procurator-General and Solicitor to the Treasury). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
SIX PUBLIC LECTURES. 
(Illustrated by Lantern.) 
“‘ ARCHITECTURE AND ITS RELATION TO NATIONAL LIFE.” 


On Thursdays, January 17th, 24th, 31st, February 14th and 28th, and 
Tuesday, March roth, at 5.15 p.m. 
Admission free, by ticket, on application to the Secretary, stating date 
and sending stamped addressed envelope. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday, January 6th at 6.30 ‘‘The Lord’s Supper.” Speaker, John William 


Graham, M.A. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
HELLENTIC TRAVELLERS’ 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 


























CLUB. 





1.—S.S. “ASIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 9,890. March 27th to April 16th. Venice, 
Ithaca, Pireus (for Athens), Constantinople, Cos, Rhodes, Delos, Nauplia (for Mycenz), 
Katakolo (for Olympia), Spalato, Venice. 

II.—S.S. ‘‘ STELLA D'ITALIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 11,500. April 3rd—23rd. Venice, 
Aktion, Itea (for Delphi), Piraus (for Athens), Constantinople, Crete (for Knossos), Nauplia 
(for Mycenz), Katakolo (for Olympia), Ithaca, Ragusa, Venice. 

III.—S.S. ‘‘ THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. April roth—30th. 
Marseilles, Pirwus (for Athens), Thermopylae, Tempe, Besika Bay (for Troy), Smyrna (for 
Ephesus), Samos, Patmos, Delos, Crete (for Knossos), Syracuse, Pastum, Naples, Marseilles. 
AEGEAN CIVILISATIONS.—Third Edition, containing Lectures to the Hellenic Travellers’ 
Club by eminent scholars on different aspects of Greek civilisation, given during the Club 
Cruises: Dr. Lyttelton, Dr. Walter Leaf, Dr. Sanday, Professor Ramsay Muir, Archdeacon 


Sydney James, andothers. 1/-, post free, from The Secretary, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 





REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. Electric 
Radiators in all Bedrooms. 


R E Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per 
Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


ASTBOURNE. — 2 JEVINGTON 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. 
P. H. Rocrrs (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘‘Winchmore,” Knyveton Road 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 








night. 





GARDENS. High-class 


Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 





From 2} gns 























O ENSURE the regular delivery of TozE New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... ia ee «- 30s. Od. 
Six Months a ay Oe wee “es ooo | Eom UE. 
Three Months , , «. yan aie aa | 8 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE New 
a ee 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PA 


RK 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, Entire 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The tea hing 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of Moder 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED STEELE. ae 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, rx Albert Bridge Road, S.W. r1. . 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 vedas. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general educ ‘ 











- Begg - - ca / at 
on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education’’ applied. Individual time tables. eas 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcroze 


Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. 
Apply to PriNcIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application, 


K ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS§. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 


grounds of 15 acres. 
es BEB OLVD RECTORY, DENH AM. 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Principal: Miss D. SELBY, B.Sc., King’s College and Maltman’s Green: 
Delightful house in old-world garden, within easy reach of London. The object of 
the school is to train girls in intelligent management of homes. Music and languages. 
Golf, riding, tennis, swimming. Study bedrooms are provided. Fees, £180 a year, or £65 
asingle term. Telephone: Denham 71. Station: Denham. 


ee SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Couucil: J. Oprry Symes, Esg., M.p. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, 


tional).—Healthy situation in First 


Animal pets allowed.— 

















BUCKS 





Bristol. 





Letchworth, 


Herts (Co-Educa- 
City, 


individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. Boarding 
Houses provide simple home life, with leisure for hobbies; vegetarian diet. Montessori 
and Junior House for Children 3-10 years.—Particulars, apply to Principal, H. Lyn Harrts, 
M.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 


and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified stafi. 
Principal: Berta S. HUMPHREY. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

*"T°HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 

this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Garden 




















from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 
HEASE. Write for vacant dates and terms, 20 Brighton Road, Stoke Newington, 
London. 





SET OF “THE NEW STATESMAN ” from first issue, virtually 
complete, for disposal.—Offers to J. A. Toop, 13 St. Paul’s Square, Liverpool. 


OR SALE.—Sectional Bookcase (oak, dark-stained), 4 ft. 2 ims. 

high, 2 ft. 10 ins. wide, comprising top, base, three sections taking books respectively 

8,10 and 12 ins. Price, £4. Also Modern Polished Bookcase of pleasing design, 

4ft. high, 2 ft. 6 ins. wide, with adjustable shelves and single pane glass door. Price, 

{4 10S. Would accept £8 for the two.—R. W., 20 Hampstead Lane, Highgate, N. 6. 
Mountview 7863. 











EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 

of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain o 

in the famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic native w\ oe 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrate 
booklet to: S.T.62, Wm. D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A ge 
sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage 9¢-, 

75s. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, 

i? 


J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
IRED OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM Real, pure 


Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Only OS PERE 
plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, gd. 500. 1,000 
for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. I. 





cigarettes ! 
Delight of the connoisseur. 
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